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VISITOR AT LARGE 



By James White 

1 

Despite the vast resources of medical and surgical skill available, re- 
sources which were acknowledged second to none anywhere in the civi- 
lised Galaxy, there had to be times when a case arrived in Sector General 
for which nothing whatever could be done. This particular patient was 
of classification SRTT, which was a physiological type never before en- 
countered in the hospital. It was amoebic, possessed the ability to ex- 
trude any limbs, sensory organs or protective tegument necessary to the 
environment in which it found itself, and was so fantastically adaptable 
that it was difficult to imagine how one of these beings could ever 
fall sick in the first place. 

The lack of symptoms was the most baffling aspect of the* case. There 
was in evidence none of the visually alarming growths of malfunction- 
ings to which so many of the extraterrestrial species were prone, nor 
were there any bacteria present in what could be considered harmful 
quantities. Instead the patient was simply melting — quietly, cleanly and 
without 'fuss or bother, like a piece of ice left in a warm room, its body 
was literally turning to water. Nothing that was tried had any effect in 
halting the process and, while they continued their attempts at finding 
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a cure with even greater intensity, the Diagnosticians and lesser doctors 
in attendance had begun to realise a little sadly that the run of medical 
miracles produced with such monotonous regularity by Sector Twelve 
General Hospital was due to be broken. 

And it was for that reason alone that one of the strictest rules of the 
hospital was temporarily relaxed. 

“I suppose the best place to start is at the beginning,” said Dr. Con- 
way, trying hard not to stare at the iridescent and not quite atrophied 
wings of his new assistant. “At Reception where the problems of ad- 
mittance are dealt with.” 

Conway wailed to see if the other had any comments, and continuing 
to walk in the direction of the stated objective while doing so. Rather 
than walk beside his companion he maintained a two-yard lead — not 
out of any wish to give offence but for the simple reason that he was 
afraid of inflicting severe physical damage on his assistant if he strayed 
any closer than that. 

The new assistant was a GLNO — six-legged, exoskeletal and insect- 
like, with the empathic faculty — from the planet Cinruss. The grav- 
ity-pull of its home world was less than one-twelfth Earth-normal, which 
was tlie reason for an insect species growing to such size and becoming 
dominant, so that it wore two anti-G belts to neutralise the attraction 
which would otherwise have mashed it into ruin against the corridor 
floor. One neutraliser belt would have been adequate for this purpose, 
but Conway did not blame the being one bit for wanting to play safe. 
It was a spindly, awkward-looking and incredibly fragile life-form, and 
its name was Dr. Prilicla. 

Prilicla had previous experience both in planetary and in the smaller 
multi-environment hospitals and so was not completely green, Conway 
had been told, but it W'ould naturally feel at a loss before the size 
and complexity of Sector General. Conway was to be its guide and 
mentor for a while and then, when his present period of duty in charge 
of the nursery was complete, he would hand over to Prilicla. Appar- 
ently the hospital’s Director had decided that light-gravity life-forms 
with their extreme sensitivity and delicacy of touch would be particu- 
larly suited to the care and handling of the more fragile e-t embryos. 

It was a good idea, Conway thought as he hastily interposed himself 
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between Prilicla and a Tralthan intern who lumbered past on six ele- 
phantine feet, if the low-gravity life-form in question could survive the 
association with its more massive and clumsy colleagues. 

“You understand, of course,” said Conway, “that the system of cor- 
ridors we are now traversing — which contains an atmosphere suited to 
both ours and several other species — is parallelled below, above and 
on all sides by others whose pressure, temperature and composition are 
vastly different. Those used by the chlorine-breathing Illensans, the wa- 
ter-breathers from Chalderescol II, and the types of ultra-frigid life 
which exists in methane as well as those who do not breathe at all. 
Admittedly it is a horribly complicated arrangement, but it has been 
found to be the only one which allows any doctor in the hospital to 
reach the vicinity of any patient in the hospital quickly and without hav- 
ing to undergo repeated changes of protective covering. This way anyone 
can go anywhere and change only at the last moment.” 

“A comfortable as well as a more efficient arrangement for all con- 
cerned, I should think,” said Prilicla. 

“Yes,” said Conway as he guided the other into the short corridor 
leading to Reception’s control-room. “But getting the patients into the 
place is a problem in itself. It isn’t so bad with the smaller ones — I re- 
member having twenty-odd Telfi VTXMs come in in a box that I could 
have carried under my arm, if I’d been stupid enough to ignore the 
radioactivity — but with Tralthan patients, or a forty-foot long AUGL 
from Chalderescol . . Conway broke off suddenly and said, “Here 
we are.” 

Through a wide transparent wall-section could be seen a shadowed 
room containing three massive control desks, only one of which was 
currently occupied. The being before it was a DBDG — the same general 
physiological classification as Conway, and differed from the Earth-hu- 
man species only by reason of its smaller stature, its seven-fingered 
hands and its overall coat of tight, curly red fur. A group of indicator 
lights on the desk before it showed that the being had just made con- 
tact with a ship approaching the hospital. 

Conway said, “Listen . . 

“Identify yourself, please,” said the red teddybear in its staccato, 
barking speech, which was filtered through Conway’s translator as flat 
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and toneless English and which came to Prilicla as equally unemotion- 
less Cinrusskin. “Patient, visitor or Staff, and species?” 

“Visitor,” came the reply, “and Human.” 

There was a second’s pause, then: “Give your physiological classifica- 
tion please,” said the red-furred receptionist with a wink towards the 
two watchers. “All intelligent races refer to their own species as human 
and think of all others as being non-human, so that what you call your- 
self has no meaning . . 

Conway only half heard the conversation after that because he was so 
engrossed in trying to visualise what a being with that classification 
could look like. The double-T meant that both its shape and physical 
characteristics were variable, R that it had high heat and pressure toler- 
ance, and the S in that combination ... ! If there Had not actually been 
one waiting outside, Conway would not have believed such a weird 
beastie could exist. 

And the visitor was an important person, apparently, because the 
receptionist was now busily engaged in passing on the news of its arrival 
to various beings within the hospital — most of whom were Diagnosti- 
cians, no less. All at once Conway was intensely curious to see this 
highly unusual being, but thought that he would not be showing a very 
good example to Prilicla if he dashed off on a rubbernecking expedition 
when they had work to do elsewhere. Also, his assistant was still very 
much an unknown quantity where Conway was concerned — Prilicla 
might be one of those touchy individuals who held that to look at a 
member of another species for no other reason than to satisfy mere 
curiosity was a grievous insult . . . 

“If it would not interfere with more urgent duties,” broke in the 
flat, translated voice of Prilicla, “I would very much like to see this 
visitor.” 

Bless you! thought Conway, but outwardly pretended to mull over 
the latter. Finally he said, “Normally I could not allow that, but as the 
lock where the SRTT is entering is not far from here and there is some 
time to spare before we are due at our wards, I expect it will be all 
right to indulge your curiosity just this once. Please follow me, Doc- 
tor.” 

As he waved goodbye to the furry receptionist Conway thought that 
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it was a very good thing that Prilicla’s Translator was incapable of 
transferring the strongly ironic content of those last words, so that the 
other was not aware what a rise Conway was taking out of him. And 
then suddenly he stopped in his mental tracks. Priliela, he realised un- 
comfortably, was an empath. The being had not said very much since 
they had met a short time ago, but everything that it had said had 
backed up Conway’s feelings in the particular matter under discussion. 
His new assistant was not a telepath — it could not read thoughts — but 
it was sensitive to feelings and emotions and would therefore have been 
aware of Conway’s curiosity. 

Conway felt like kicking himself for forgetting that empathic fac- 
ulty, and wryly wondered just who had been taking the rise out of 
which. 

He had to console himself with the thought that at least he was work- 
ing' with a being who could not help but be agreeable, and not like 
some of the people he had been attached to recently. 

Lock Six, where the SRTT was to be admitted, could have been 
reached in a few minutes if Conway had used the short cut through 
the water-filled corridor leading to the AUGL operating room and across 
the surgical ward of the chlorine-breathing PVSJs. But it would have 
meant donning one of the lightweight diving suits for protection, and 
while he could climb in and out o'f such a suit in no time at all, he very 
much doubted if the ultra-leggy Priliela could do so. They therefore 
had to take the long way round, and hurry. 

At one point a Tralthan wearing the gold-edged armband of a Diag- 
nostician and an Earth-human maintenance engineer overtook them, 
the FGLI charging along like a runaway tank and the Earthman having 
to trot to keep up. Conway and Priliela stood aside respectfully to allow 
the Diagnostician to pass — as well as to avoid being flattened — and then 
continued. A scrap of overheard conversation identified the two beings 
as part of the arriving SRTT’s reception committee, and from the some- 
what caustic tone of the Earth-human’s remarks it was obvious that 
the visitor had arrived earlier than expected. 

When they turned a corner a few seconds later and came within 
sight of the great entry lock Conway saw a sight which made him smile 
in spite of himself. Three corridors converged on the antechamber of 
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Lock Six on this level as well as two others on upper and lower levels 
which reached it via sloping ramps, and figures were hurrying along 
each one. As well as the Tralthan and Earthman who had just passed 
them there was another Tralthan, two of the DBLF caterpillars and a 
spiny, membranous Ulensan in a transparent protective suit — who had 
just emerged from the adjacent chlorine-filled corridor of the PVSJ 
section — all heading for the inner seal of the big Lock, which was al- 
ready swinging open on the expected visitor. To Conway it seemed to 
be a wildly ludicrous situation, and he had a sudden mental picture of 
the whole crazy menagerie of them coming together with a crash in the 
same spot at the same time . . . 

Then while he was still smiling at the thought, comedy changed 
swiftly and without warning to tragedy. 

As the visitor entered the antechamber and the seal closed behind it 
Conway saw something that was a little like a crocodile with horn-tipped 
tentacles and a lot like nothing he had ever seen before. He saw the 
being shrink away from the figures hurrying to meet it, then suddenly 
dart towards the PVSJ — who was, Conway was to remember later, both 
the nearest and the smallest. Everybody seemed to be shouting at once 
then, so much so that Conway’s and presumably everyone else’s Trans- 
lators went into an ear-piercing squeal of oscillation through sheer 
overload. 

Faced by the teeth and hard-tipped tentacles of the charging visitor 
the Illensan PVSJ, no doubt thinking of the flimsiness of the envelope 
which held its life-saving chlorine around it, fled back into the inter- 
corridor lock for the safety of its own section. The visitor, its way sud- 
denly blocked by a Tralthan booming unheard reassurances at it, turned 
suddenly and scuttled for the same airlock . . . 

All such locks were fitted with rapid action controls in case of emer- 
gency, controls which caused one door to open and the other to shut 
simultaneously instead of waiting for the chamber to be evacuated and 
refilled with the required atmosphere. The PVSJ, with the berserk visi- 
tor close behind it and a rent already tom in its suit by the SRTT’s 
teeth so that it was in imminent danger of dying from oxygen poisoning, 
rightly considered his case to be an emergency one and activated the 
rapid-action controls. What it was perhaps too frightened to notice was 
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that the visitor was not completely into the lock, and that when the inner 
door opened the outer one would neatly cut the visitor in two . . . 

There was so much shouting and confusion around the lock that 
Conway did not see who the quick-thinking person was who saved the 
visitor’s life by pressing yet another emergency button, the one which 
caused both doors to open together. This action kept the SRTT from 
being cut in two, but there was now a direct opening into the PVSJ sec- 
tion from which billowed thick, yellow clouds of chlorine gas. Before 
Conway could react, contamination detectors in the corridor walls 
touched off the alarm siren and simultaneously closed the air-tight 
doors in the immediate vicinity, and they were all neatly trapped. 

For a wild moment Conway fought the urge to run to the airtight 
doors and beat on them with his fists. Then he thought of plunging 
through that poisonous fog to another intersection lock which was on 
the other side of it. But he could see a Maintenanceman and one of 
the DBLF caterpillars in it already, both so overcome with chlorine 
that Conway doubted if they could live long enough to put on the suits. 
Could he, he wondered sickly, get over there? The lock chamber also 
contained helmets good for ten minutes or so — that was demanded by 
the safety regulations — but to do it he would have to hold his breath 
for at least three minutes and keep his eyes jammed shut, because if he 
got a single whiff of that gas or it got at his eyes he would be helplessly 
disabled. But how could he pass that heaving, struggling mass of Tral- 
than legs and tentacles spread across the corridor floor while groping 
about with his eyes shut . . . ? 

The fear-filled chaos of his thoughts was interrupted by Prilicla, who 
said, “Chlorine is lethal to my species. Please excuse me.” 

\ 

Prilicla was doing something peculiar to itself. The long, many- 
jointed legs were waving and jerking about as though performing some 
weird, ritual dance and two of the four manipulatory appendages — 
whose possession was the reason for its species’ fame as surgeons— were 
doing complicated things with what looked like rolls of transparent 
plastic sheeting. Conway did not see exactly how it happened but sud- 
denly his GLNO assistant was swathed in a loose, transparent cover 
through which protruded its six legs and two manipulators — its body, 
wing and other two members, which were busily engaged in spraying 
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sealing solution on the leg openings, were completely covered by it. The 
loose covering bellied out and became taut, proving that it was air- 
tight. 

“I didn’t know you had . . .” Conway began, then with a surge of 
hope bursting up within him he gabbled, “Listen. Do exactly as I tell 
you. You’ve got to get me a helmet, quickly ...” 

But the hope died just as suddenly before he finished giving the 
GLNO his instructions. Prilicla could doubtless find a helmet for him, 
but how could the being ever hope to make it to the lock where they 
were kept through that struggling mass on the floor between. One blow 
could tear off a leg or cave in that flimsy exo-skeleton like an egg-shell. 
He couldn’t ask the GLNO to do it, it would be murder. 

He was about to cancel all previous instructions and tell the GLNO 
to stay put and save itself when Prilicla dashed across the corridor floor, 
ran diagonally up the wall and disappeared into the chlorine fog travel- 
ling along the ceiling. Conway reminded himself that many insect life- 
forms possessed sucker-tipped feet and began to feel hopeful again, so 
much so that other sensations began to register. 

Close beside him the wall annunciator was informing everyone in 
the hospital that there was contamination in the region of Lock Six, 
while below it the intercom unit was emitting red light and harsh buzz- 
ing sounds as somebody in Maintenance Division tried to find out 
whether or not the contaminated area was occupied. The drifting gas 
was almost on him as Conway snatched at the intercom mike. 

“Quiet and listen!” he shouted. “Conway here, at Lock Six. Two 
FGLIs, two DBLFs, one DBDG all with chlorine poisoning not yet 
fatal. One PVSJ in damaged protective suit with oxy-poisoning and pos- 
sibly other injuries, and one SRTT condition unknown. For God’s sake 
get a move on up there — ” 

A sudden stinging sensation in the eyes made Conway drop the mike 
hurriedly. He backed away until stopped by the airtight door and 
watched the yellow mist creep nearer. He could see practically nothing 
of what was going on down the corridor now, and an agonised eternity 
seemed to go by before the spindly shape of Prilicla came swinging 
along the ceiling above him. 
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The helmet which Prilicla brought was in reality a mask, a mask 
with a self-contained air supply which when in position adhered firmly 
along the edge of the hair line, cheeks and lower jaw. Its air was good 
only for a very limited time — ten minutes or so — but with it on and 
the danger of death temporarily removed, Conway discovered that he 
could think much more clearly. 

His first action was to go through the still open intersection lock. 
The PVSJ inside it was motionless and with the grey blush which was 
the beginning of a type of skin cancer spreading over its body — to the 
PVSJ life-form oxygen was vicious stuff. As gently as possible he 
dragged the Illensan into its own section and to a nearby storage com- 
partment which he remembered being there. Pressure in this section was 
slightly greater than that maintained for warm-blooded oxygen-breath- 
ers so that where the PVSJ was concerned the air here was reasonably 
pure. Conway shut it in the compartment, after first grabbing an armful 
of the woven plastic sheets which in this section were the equivalent of 
bed linen. There was no sign of the SRTT. 

Back in the other corridor he explained to Prilicla what he wanted 
done — the Earth-human he had seen earlier had succeeded in donning 
his suit, but was blundering about with eyes streaming and coughing 
violently and was obviously incapable of giving any assistance. Conway 
picked his way around the weakly moving or unconscious bodies to 
the seal of Lock Six and opened it. There was a neatly racked row of 
air bottles on the wall inside. He lifted down two of them and stag- 
gered out. 

Prilicla had one unconscious form already covered with a sheet. Con- 
way cracked the valve of an air-bottle and slid it under the covering, 
then watched as the plastic sheet bellied and rippled slightly with the 
air being released underneath it. It was the crudest possible form of 
oxygen tent, Conway thought, but the best that could be done at the 
moment He left for more bottles. 

After the third trip Conway began to notice the warning signs. He 
was sweating profusely, his head was splitting and big black splotches 
were beginning to blot out his vision — his air supply was running out. 
It was high time he took off the emergency helmet, stuck his own head 
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under a sheet like the others and waited for the rescuers to arrive. He 
took a few steps towards the nearest sheeted figure, and the floor hit 
him. His heart was banging thunderously in his chest, his lungs were on 
fire and all at once he didn’t even have the strength to puE off the 
helmet . . . 

Conway was forced from his state of deep and oddly comfortable 
unconsciousness by pain: something was making strong and repeated 
attempts to cave in his chest. He stuck it just as long as he could, then 
opened his eyes and said, “Get off me, dammit, I’m all right!” 

The hefty interne who had been enthusiastically engaged in giving 
Conway artificial respiration climbed to his feet. He said, “When we 
arrived, daddy-longlegs here said you had ceased to emote. I was wor- 
ried about you for a moment — well, slightly worried.” He grinned and 
added, “If you can walk and talk, O’Mara wants to see you.” 

Conway grunted and rose to his feet. Blowers and filtering apparatus 
had been set up in the corridor and were rapidly clearing the air of 
the last vestiges of chlorine and the casualties were being removed, 
some on tented stretcher-carriers and others being assisted by their res- 
cuers. He fingered the raw area of forehead caused by the hurried re- 
moval of Ms helmet and took a few great gulps of air just to reassure 
himself that the nightmare of a few minutes ago was really over. 

“Thank you, Doctor,” he said feelingly. 

“Don’t mention it, Doctor,” said the intern. 

“Come on,” he said, turning to Prilicla. “You haven’t met Major 
O’Mara yet, and there are a few things you ought to know about him 
before you do . . 

O’Mara was the hospital’s Chief Psychologist, Conway explained, and 
as such was responsible for the mental health and well-being of all the 
wildly varied individuals and species on the Staff, his main purpose 
being the avoidance of friction between the different life-forms by en- 
suring that no situation arose or that no being was allowed to remain 
there who was likely to bring about such friction. It was a big job and if 
O’Mara was a bit sharp at times and at others showed a tendency to 
pry into what did not seem to be any of his business, and generally 
acted the part of a chief of secret police, such behaviour should be 
forgiven him. 
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O’Mara was not responsible for the psychological shortcomings of 
patients in the hospital, but because it was so often impossible to tell 
when a purely physical pain left off and a psychosomatic began he was 
consulted in these cases as well. 

Finally, he bore the rank of Major in the Monitor Corps, the force 
whose members acted as police, governmental messenger boys and in 
several other less publicised capacities for the Galactic Federation, but 
within the hospital it was difficult to draw a limiting line to his author- 
ity — not, Conway hastened to add, that he was the type to abuse it. 

They found O’Mara in the Educator Room. The Chief Psychologist 
wasted no time on preliminaries, he pointed to a chair for Conway and 
indicated a sort of surrealistic wastepaper basket to Prilicla and barked, 
“What happened?” 

The room was in shadow except for the glow of indicator lights on 
the Educator equipment and a single lamp on O’Mara’s desk. All Con- 
way could see of the psychologist as he began his story was two hard, 
competent hands projecting from the sleeves of a dark green uni- 
form and a pair of steady grey eyes in a shadowed face. The hands 
did not move and the eyes never left him while Conway was speaking. 

When he was finished O’Mara sighed and was silent for several sec- 
onds, then he said, “There were four of our top Diagnosticians at Lock 
Six just then, beings this hospital could ill afford to lose. The prompt 
action you took certainly saved at least three of their lives, so you’re a 
couple of heroes. But I’ll spare your blushes and not belabour that 
point. 

“Neither,” he added drily, “will I embarrass you by asking what you' 
were doing there in the first place.” 

Conway coughed. He said, “What I’d like to know is why the SRTT 
ran amok like that. Because of the crowd running to meet it, I’d say, 
except that no intelligent, civilised being would behave like that. The 
only visitors we allow here are either government people or visiting 
specialists, neither of which are the type to be scared at the sight of an 
alien life-fonn. And why so many Diagnosticians to meet it in the first 
place?” 

“They were there,” replied O’Mara, “because they were anxious to 
see what an SRTT looked like when it was not trying to look like some- 
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thing else. This data might have aided them in a case they are working 
on. Also, with a hitherto unknown life-form like that it is impossible to 
guess at what made it act as it did. And finally, it is not the type of visitor 
which we allow here, but we had to break the rules this time because it3 
parent is in the hospital, a terminal case.” 

Conway said softly, “I see.” 

A Monitor Lieutenant came into the room at that point and hurried 
across to O’Mara. “Excuse me, sir,” he said. “I’ve been able to find one 
item which may help us with the search for the visitor. A DBLF nurse 
reports seeing a PVSJ moving away from the area of the accident at 
about the right time. To one of the DBLF caterpillars the PVSJs are 
anything but pretty, as you know, but the nurse says that this one 
looked worse than usual, a real freak. So much so that the DBLF was 
sure that it was a patient suffering from something pretty terrible — ” 

“You checked that we have no PVSJ suffering from the malady de- 
scribed?” 

“Yes, sir. There is no such case.” 

O’Mara looked suddenly grim. He said, “Very good, Carson, you 
knorv what to do next,” and nodded dismissal. 

Conway had been finding it hard to contain himself during the con- 
versation, and with the departure of the Lieutenant he burst out, “The 
thing I saw come out of the airlock had tentacles and . . . and . . . 
Well, it wasn’t anything like a PVSJ. I know that an SRTT is able to 
modify its physical structure, of course, but so radically and in such a 
short time ... !” 

Abruptly O’Mara stood up. He said, “We know practically nothing 
about this life-form — its peeds, capabilities or emotional response pat- 
terns-— and it is high time. we found out. I’m going to build a fire under 
Colinson in Communications- to see what he can dig up; environment, 
evolutionary background, cultural and social influenaes and so on. We 
can’t have a visitor running around loose like this, it’s bound to make a 
nuisance of itself through sheer ignorance. 

“But what I want you two to do is this,” he went on. “Keep an eye 
open for any odd-looking patients or embryos in the Nursery sections. 
Lieutenant Carson has just left to get on the PA and make these instruc- 
tions general. If you do find somebody who may be our SRTT ap- 
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proach them gently. Be reassuring, make no sudden moves and be sure, 
to avoid confusing it, that only one of you talks at once. And contact 
me immediately.” 

When they were outside again Conway decided that nothing further 
could be done in the current work period, and postponing the rounds 
of their wards for another hour, led the way to the vast room which 
served as a dining hall for all the warm-blooded oxygen-breathers on 
the hospital’s Staff. The place was, as usual, crowded, and although it 
was divided up into sections for the widely variant life-forms present, 
Conway could see many tables where three or four different classifica- 
tions had come together — with extreme discomfort for some — to talk 
shop. 

Conway pointed out a vacant table to Prilicla and began working 
towards it, only to have his assistant — aided by its still functional wings 
— get there before him and in time to foil two Maintenancemen making 
for the same spot. A few heads turned during this fifty yard flight, but 
only briefly — the diners were used to much stranger sights than that. 

“I expect most of our food is suited to your metabolism,” said Con- 
way when he was seated, “but do you have any special preferences?” 

Prilicla had, and Conway nearly choked when he heard them. But 
it was not the combination of well-cooked spaghetti and raw carrots 
that was so bad, it was the way the GLNO set about eating the spa- 
ghetti when it arrived. With all four eating appendages working furi- 
ously Prilicla wove it into a sort of rope which was passed into the be- 
ing’s beak-like mouth. Conway was not usually affected by this sort of 
thing, but the sight was definitely doing things to his stomach. 

Suddenly Prilicla stopped. “My method of ingestion is disturbing 
you,” it said. “I will go to another table — ” 

“No, no,” said Conway quickly, realising that his feelings had been 
picked up by the empath. “That won’t be necessary, I assure you. But 
it is a point of etiquette here that, whenever it is possible, a being din- 
ing in mixed company uses the same eating tools as its host or senior at 
the table. Er, do you think you could manage a fork?” 

Prilicla could manage a fork. Conway had never seen spaghetti dis- 
appear so fast. 

From the subject of food the talk drifted not too unnaturally to the 
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hospital’s Diagnosticians and the Educator Tape system without which 
these august beings — and indeed the whole hospital — could not func- 
tion. 

Sector General hospital was equipped to treat every known form of 
intelligent life, but no single being — Earth-human or otherwise — could 
hold in its brain even a fraction of the physiological data necessary 
for this purpose. Surgical dexterity was a matter of time and training, 
of course, but complete physiological knowledge on any patient was 
furnished by means of an Educator Tape, which was simply the brain 
record of some great medical genius belonging to the same or a similar 
species as the case being treated. Normally this knowledge was im- 
pressed on the brain of the doctor in charge of the case only until the 
operation or course of treatment was completed, then it was erased. 
The sole exceptions to this rule were the Diagnosticians. 

They were the beings whose great minds were considered stable 
enough to contain, permanently, six, seven or even ten Educator Tapes. 
To these Diagnosticians therefore fell the job of original research in 
xenologieal medicine — using their data-crammed minds as the jumping- 
off point — and the diagnosis and treatment of new diseases in hitherto 
unknown life-forms. 

Diagnosticians deservedly had the respect and admiration of everyone 
in the hospital — and a certain amount of the pity as well. For it was 
not simply knowledge which the Educator gave them, the whole per- 
sonality of the entity who had possessed that knowledge was impressed 
on their brains as well. In effect the Diagnostician subjected himself or 
itself voluntarily to the most drastic type of multiple schizophrenia, 
and with the alien other components sharing their minds so utterly dif~ 
ferent in every respect that they often did not even share the same sys- 
tem of logic. 

Their one and only common denominator was the need of all doctors, 
regardless of size, shape or number of legs, to cure the sick. 

There was a DBDG Earth human Diagnostician at a table nearby 
who was visibly having to force himself to eat a perfectly ordinary 
steak. Conway happened to know that this man was engaged on a case 
which necessitated using a large amount of the knowledge contained in 
the Tralthan physiology tape which he had been given. The use of this 
knowledge had brought in prominence within his mind the personality 
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of the Tralthan who had furnished the brain record, and Tralthans ab- 
horred meat in all its forms . . . 

Ill 

After lunch Conway took Prilicla to the first of the wards to which 
they were assigned, and on the way continued to reel off more statistics 
and background information. The hospital comprised three hundred and 
eighty-four levels and accurately reproduced the environments of the 
sixty-eight different forms of intelligent life currently known to the 
Galactic Federation. There were wards, operating and therapy rooms 
and diet kitchens or high-temperature life-forms, the low-gravity types, 
the water-breathers; also the beings who existed through the direct 
conversion of radiation— very hard radiation — and the others who 
would shrivel up und die if the temperature rose much above minus 
one hundred and thirty. Conway was not trying to cow Prilicla with 
the vastness of the groat hospital floating out on the Galactic rim, nor 
to boast, although he was intensely proud of the fact, that he had 
gained a post in this very famous establishment. It was simply that he 
was uneasy about his assistant’s means of protecting itself against the 
conditions it would shortly meet, and this was his way of working 
around to the subject. 

But he need not have worried, for Prilicla demonstrated how the 
light, almost diaphanous, suit which had saved it at Lock Six could be 
strengthened from inside by a scaled-down adaptation of the type of 
force-field used as meteorite protection on interstellar ships. When nec- 
essary its legs could be folded so as to be within the protective cover- 
ing as well, instead of projecting outside it as they had done at the 
lock. 

While they were changing prior to entering the AUGL Nursery Ward, 
which was their first call, Conway began filling in his assistant on the 
case history of the occupants. 

The fully-grown physiological type AUGL was a forty foot long, ovip- 
arous, armoured fish-like life-form native to Chalderescol II, but the 
beings now in the ward for observation had been hatched only six 
weeks ago and measured only three feet. Two previous hatchings by 
the same mother had, as had this one, been in all respects normal and 
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with the off-spring seemingly in perfect health, yet two months later they 
had all died. A PM performed on their home world gave the cause of 
death as extreme calcification of the articular cartilage in practically 
every joint in the body, but had been unable to shed any light on the 
cause of the death. Now Sector General was keeping a watchful eye on 
the latest hatching, and Conway was hoping that it would be a case of 
third time lucky. 

“At present I look them over every day,” Conway went on, “and on 
every third day take an AUGL tape and give them a thorough checkup. 
Now that you are assisting me this will also apply to you. But when 
you take this tape I’d advise you to have it erased immediately after the 
examination, unless you would like to wander around for the rest of 
the day with half of your brain convinced that you are a fish and wanting 
to act accordingly ...” 

“That would be an intriguing but no doubt confusing hybrid,” agreed 
Prilicla. The GLNO was now enclosed completely — with the exception 
of two manipulators — in the bubble of its protective suit, which it had 
weighted sufficiently for it not to be hampered by too much bouyancy. 
Seeing that Conway was also ready it operated the lock controls, and as 
they entered the great tank of warm, greenish water that was the AUGL 
ward it added, “Are the patients responding to treatment?” 

Conway shook his head, then realising that the gesture probably 
meant nothing to the GLNO he said, “We are still at the exploratory 
stage — treatment has not yet begun. But I’ve had a few ideas, which I 
can’t properly discuss with you until we both take that AUGL tape to- 
morrow, and am fairly certain that two of our three patients will come 
through — in effect, one of them will have to be used as a guinea-pig in 
order to save the others. 

“The symptoms appear and develop very quickly,” he continued, 
“which is why I want such a close watch kept on them. Now that the 
danger point is so close I think I’ll make it three-hourly, and we’ll work 
out a timetable so’s neither of us will miss too much sleep. You see, the 
quicker we spot the first symptoms the more time we have to act and the 
greater the possibility of saving all three of them. I’m very keen to do 
the hat-trick.” 



Prilicla wouldn’t know what a hat-trick was either, Conway thought. 
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but the being would quickly learn how to interpret his nods, gestures 
and figures of speech — Conway had had to do the same in his early 
days with e-t superiors, sometimes wondering fulminatingly why some- 
body did not make a tape on Alien Esoterics to aid junior interns in his 
position. But these were only surface thoughts. At the back of his mind, 
so steady and so sharp that it might have been painted there, was the 
picture of a young, almost embryonic life-form whose developing 
exo-skeleton — the hundred or so flat, bony plates normally free to slide 
or move on flexible hinges of cartilage so as to allow mobility and 
breathing — was about to become a petrified fossil imprisoning, for 
very short time, the frantic consciousness within . . . 

“How can I assist you at the moment?” asked Prilicla, bringing Con- 
way’s mind back from near future to present time with a rush. The 
GLNO was eyeing the three thin, streamlined shapes darting about the 
great tank and obviously wondering how it was going to stop one long 
enough to examine it. It added, “They’re fast, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, and very fragile,” said Conway. “Also they are so young that 
for present purposes they can be considered mindless. They frighten 
easily and any attempt to approach them closely sends them into such a 
panic that they swim madly about until exhausted or injure themselves 
against the tank walls. What we have to, do is lay a minefield . . .” 
Quickly Conway explained and demonstrated how to place a pattern 
of anaesthetic bulbs which dissolved in the water and how, gently and 
at a distance, to manoeuvre their elusive patients through it. Later, while 
they were examining the three small, unconscious forms and Conway 
saw how sensitive and precise was the touch of Prilicla’s manipulators 
and the corresponding sharpness of the GLNO’s mind, Ms hopes .fox- 
all three of the infant AUGLs increased. 

They left the warm and to Conway rather pleasant environment of the 
AUGLs for the ‘hot’ ward of their section. This time the checking of 
the occupants was done with the aid of remote-controlled mechanisms 
from behind twenty feet of shielding. There was nothing of an urgent 
nature in tMs ward, and before leaving Conway pointed out the com- 
plicated masses of plumbing surrounding it. The Maintenance Division 
he explained, used the ‘hot’ ward as a standby power pile to light and 
heat the hospital. 

Constantly in the background the wall annunciators kept droning out 
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lie progress of the search for the SRTT visitor. It had not been found 
yet, and cases of mistaken identity and of beings seeing things were 
mounting steadily. Conway had not thought much about the SRTT since 
leaving Q’Mara, but now he was beginning to feel a little anxious at the 
thought of what the runaway visitor might do in this section especially — 
not to mention what some of the infant patients might do to it. If only 
he knew more about it, had some idea of its limitations. He decided to 
call O’Mara. 

In reply to Conway’s request the Chief Psychologist said, “Our latest 
information is that the SRTT life-form evolved on a planet with an ec- 
centric orbit around its primary. Geologic, climatic and temperature 
changes were such that a high degree of adaptability was necessary for 
survival. Before they attained a civilisation their means of defence was 
either to assume as frightening an aspect as possible or to copy the 
physical form of their attackers in the hope that they would escape de- 
tection in this way — protective mimicry being the favourite method of 
avoiding danger, and so often used that the process has become almost 
involuntary. There are some other items regarding mass and dimensions 
— at different ages they are very long-lived species — and other not par- 
ticularly helpful collection of data, digested from the report of the 
survey ship which discovered the planet, which ends by saying that all 
the foregoing is for our information only and that these beings do not 
take sick.” 

O’Mara paused briefly, then added, “Hah!” 

“I agree,” said Conway. 

“One item we have which might explain its panicking on arrival,” 
O’Mara went on, “is that it is customary among them for the very young- 
est to be present at the death of a parent rather than the eldest — there 
is an unusually strong emotional bond between parent and last-born. 
Estimates of mass place our runaway as being very young. Not a baby, 
of course, but definitely nowhere near maturity.” 

Conway was still digesting this when the Major continued, “As to its 
limitations, I’d say that the Methane section is too cold for it and the 
radioactive wards too hot — also that glorified turkish bath on level 18 
where they breathe super-heated steam. Apart from those, your guess 
is as good as mine where it may turn up.” 

“It might help a little if 1 could see this SRTT’s parent,” Conway 
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said. “Is that possible?” 

There was a lengthy pause, then: “Just barely,” said O’Mara drily. 
“The immediate vicinity of that patient is literally crawling with Diag- 
nosticians and other high-powered talent . . . But come up after you’ve 
finished your rounds and I’ll try to fix it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Conway and broke the circuit. 

He still felt a vague uneasiness about the SRTT visitor, a dark premo- 
nition that he had not yet finished with this e-t juvenile delinquent who 
was the ultimate in quick-change artists. Maybe, he thought sourly, 
his current duties had brought out the mother in him, but at the 
drought of the havoc which that SRTT could cause — the damage to 
equipment and fittings, the interruption of important and closely-timed 
courses of treatment and the physical injury, perhaps even death, to 
the more fragile life-forms through its ignorant blundering about — 
Conway felt himself go a little sick. 

For the failure to capture the runaway had made plain one very 
disquieting fact, and that was that the SRTT was not too young and 
immature not to know how to work the intersection locks . . . 

Half angrily, Conway pushed these useless anxieties to the back of 
his mind and began explaining to Prilicla about the patients in the ward 
they were going to visit next, and the protective measures and examina- 
tive procedures necessary when handling them. 

This ward contained twenty-eight infants of the FROB classification 
— low, squat, immensely strong beings with a horny covering that was 
like flexible armour plate. Adults of the species with their increased 
mass tended to be slow and ponderous, but the infants could move sur- 
prisingly fast despite the condition of four times Earth-normal gravity 
and pressure in which they lived. Heavy-duty suits were called for in 
these conditions and the floor level of the ward was never used by visit- 
ing physicians or nursing staff except in cases of the gravest emergency. 
Patients for examination were raised from the floor by a grab and lift- 
ing apparatus to the cupola set in the ceiling for this purpose, where 
they were anaesthetised before the grab was released. This was done with 
a long, extremely strong needle which was inserted at the point where 
the inner side of the foreleg joined the trunk — one of the very few 
soft spots on the FROB’s body. 
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“. . . I expect you to break a lot of needles before you get the hang 
of it,” Conway added, “but don’t worry about that, or think that you 
are hurting them. These little darlings are so tough that if a bomb 
went off beside them they would hardly blink.” 

Conway was silent for a few seconds while they walked briskly to- 
wards the FROB ward — Prilicla’s six, multi-jointed and pencil-thin legs 
seeming to spread out all over the place, but somehow never actually 
getting underfoot. He no longer felt that he was walking on eggs when 
he was near the GLNO, or that the other would crumple up and blow 
away if he so much as brushed against it. Prilicla had demonstrated its 
ability to avoid all contacts likely to be physically harmful tb it in a 
way which, now that Conway was becoming accustomed to it, was both 
dexterous and strangely graceful. 

A man, he thought, could get used to working with anything. 

“But to get back to our thick-skinned little friends,” Conway resumed, 
“Physical toughness in that species — especially in the younger age 
groups — is not accompanied by resistance to genn or virus infections. 
Later they develop the necessary antibodies and as adult3 are disgust- 
ingly healthy, but in the infant stage . . 

“They catch everything,” Prilicla put in. “And as soon as a new dis- 
ease is discovered they get that, too.” 

Conway laughed. “I was forgetting that most e-t hospitals have their 
quota of FROBs and that you may already have had experience with 
them. You will know also that these diseases are rarely fatal to the in- 
fants, but that their cure is long, complicated, and not very rewarding, 
because they straightaway catch something else. None of our twenty- 
eight cases here are serious, and the reason that they are here rather 
than at a local hospital is that we are trying to produce a sort of 
shotgun serum which will artificially induce in them the immunity to 
infection which will eventually be theirs in later life and so . . . Stop!” 
The word was sharp, low and urgent, a shouted whisper. Prilicla 
froze, its sucker-tipped legs gripping the corridor floor, and stared 
along with Conway at the being who had just appeared at the intersec- 
tion ahead of them. 

At first glance it looked like an Illensan. The shapeless, spiny body 
with the dry, rustling membrane joining upper and lower appendages 
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belonged unmistakably to the PVSJ chlorine-breathers. But there were 
two eating tentacles which seemed to have been transplanted from an 
FGLI, a furry breast pad which was pure DBLF and it was breathing, as 
they were, an atmosphere rich in oxygen. 

It could only be the runaway. 

All the laws of physiology to the contrary Conway felt his heart 
battering at the back of his throat somewhere as, remembering O’Mara’s 
strict orders not to frighten the being, he tried to think of something 
friendly and reassuring to say. But the SRTT took off immediately it 
caught sight of them, and all Conway could find to say was, “Quick, 
after it!” 

At a dead run they reached the intersection and turned into the cor- 
ridor taken by the fleeing SRTT, Prilicla scuttling along the ceiling 
again to keep out of the way of Conway’s pounding feet. But the sight 
in front of them caused Conway to forget all about being gentle and 
reassuring, and he yelled, “Stop, you fool! Don’t go in there . . . !” 

The runaway was at the entrance to the FROB ward. 

They reached the entry lock just too late and watched helplessly 
through the port as the SRTT opened the inner seal and, gripped by the 
four times normal gravity pull of the ward, was flung down out of 
sight. The inner door closed automatically then, allowing Prilicla and 
Conway to enter the lock and prepare for the environment within the 
ward. 

Conway struggled frantically into the heavy duty suit which he kept 
in the lock chamber and quickly set the repulsion of its anti-gravity belt 
to compensate for the conditions inside. Prilicla, meanwhile, was doing 
similar things to its own equipment. While checking the seals and 
fastenings of the suit, and swearing at this very necessary waste of time, 
Conway could see through the inner inspection window a sight which 
made him shudder. 

The psuedo-Illensan shape of the SRTT lay plastered against the 
floor. It was twitching slightly, and already one of the larger FROB 
infants was coming pounding up to investigate this odd-looking object. 
One of the great, spatulate feet must have trod on the recumbent SRTT, 
because it jerked away and began rapidly and incredibly to change. 
The weak, membranous appendages of the PVSJ seemed to dissolve 
into the main body which became the bony, lizard-like form with the 
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wicked, horn-tipped tentacles which they had seen first at Lock Six. This 
Was obviously the SRTT’s most frightening manifestation. 

But the infant FROB possessed nearly five times the other’s mass and 
so could hardly be expected to be frightened. It put down its massive 
head and butted, sending the SRTT crashing against the wall plating 
twenty feet across the ward. The FROB wanted to play. 

Both doctors were out of the lock and onto the ceiling catwalk now, 
where the view was much clearer. The SRTT was changing again, fast 
The tentacled lizard shape had not worked at all well for it in four-G 
conditions against these infant behemoths and it was trying sometliing 
else. 

The FROB had closed in on it again and was watching fascinated. 

IV 

Conway said urgently, “Doctor, can you handle the grab apparatus? 
Good! Then go to it . . .” As Prilicla scurried along the catwalk to 
the control cupola Conway set his anti-gravity controls to zero and 
called, ‘Til direct you from below.” Weightless now, he kicked himself 
towards the floor. 

But Conway was no stranger to the FROB infant — very probably it 
disliked or was bored by this diminutive figure whose only game was that 
of sticking big needles in it while something big and strong held it still, 
and despite all of Conway’s frantic shouting and arm-waving he 
found himself being ignored. But other occupants of the ward were 
taking an interest, and their attention was being drawn to the still- 
changing SRTT . . . 

“No!” Conway shouted, aghast at what the visitor was changing into. 
“No! Stop! Change hack . . . !” 

But it was too late. The whole ward seemed to be stampeding towards 
the SRTT, giving vent to a thunderous bedlam of excited growls and 
yelps which, from the older infants, were Translated into shouts of 
“Dolly! Dolly! Nice dolly ... I” 

Springing upwards to avoid being trampled, Conway looked down 
on the milling mass of FROBs and felt the strong and sickening con- 
viction that the luckless SRTT had departed this life. But no. The be- 
ing had somehow managed to run — or squeeze — the gauntlet of stamp- 
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ing feet and eager, bludgeoning heads by keeping low and tightly 
pressed against the wall. It emerged battered but still in the shape which 
it had, chameleon-like, adopted in the mistaken idea that a tiny version 
of an FROB would be safe. 

Conway called, “Quickly! Grab!” 

But Prilicla was not sleeping on its job. The massive jaws of the grab 
were already hanging open above the dazed and slow-moving SRTT, 
and as Conway shouted they dropped and crashed shut. Conway sprang 
for one of the lifting cables and as they rose from the floor together he 
said hurriedly, “You’re safe now. Relax. I’m here to help you . . .” 

His reply was a sharp convulsion of the SRTT which nearly shook 
him loose, and suddenly the being had become a thing of lithe, oily 
convolutions which slipped between the fingers of the grab and 
slapped onto the floor. The FROBs hooted excitedly and charged again. 

It could not possibly survive this time, Conway thought with a mix- 
ture of horror, pity and impatience; this being who had had one fright 
on arrival and who had not stopped running yet, and who was still too 
utterly terrified even to be helped. The grab was useless but there was 
one other possibility. O’Mara would probably skin him alive for it, 
but he would at least be saving the SIlTT’s life for the time being if he 
allowed it to escape. 

On the wall opposite the entry lock which Prilicla and himself had 
used was the door through which the FROB patients were brought to 
the ward. It was a simple door because the corridor outside it, which 
led to the FROB operating theatre, was maintained at the same level of' 
gravity and pressure as was the ward. Conway dived across the inter- 
vening space to the controls and slid it open, watching the SRTT — 
who was not so insensible with fear that it missed seeing this way of 
escape — as it slithered through. He closed it again just in time to pre- 
vent some of the patients from getting out as well, then made for the 
control cupola to report the whole ghastly mess to O’Mara. 

For the situation was now much worse than they all had thought. 
While he had been at the other end of the ward he had seen something 
which increased the difficulties of catching and pacifying the runaway 
many, many times, and which explained the visitor’s lack of response 
to him while in the grab. It had been the shattered, trampled ruin of 
the SRTT’s translator pack. 
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Conway’s hand was on the intercom switch when Prilicla said, “Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but does my ability to detect your emotions cause you 
mental distress? Or does mentioning aloud what I may have found 
trouble you?” 

“Eh? What?” said Conway. He thought that he must be radiating 
impatience at a furious rate at the moment, because his assistant had 
picked a great time to start asking questions like that l His first impulse 
was to cut the other off, but then he decided that delaying his report to 
O’Mara by a few seconds would not make any difference, and possibly 
Prilicla considered the matter important. Aliens were funny, 

“No to both questions,” Conway replied shortly. “Though in the sec- 
ond instance I might be embarrassed if you made known your findings 
to a third party in certain circumstances. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I have been aware of your deep anxiety regarding the pos- 
sible depredations of this SRTT among your patients,” Prilicla said, 
“and I am loath to further increase that anxiety by telling you of the 
type and intensity of the emotions which I detected just now in the be- 
ing’s mind.” 

Conway sighed. “Spit it out, things couldn’t be much worse than they 
are now . . .” 

But they could, and were. 

When Prilicla finished streaking Conway pulled his hand away from 
the intercom switch as though it had grown teeth and bit him. “I can’t 
tell him that over the intercom!” he burst out. “It would be sure to 
leak to the patients and if they, or even some of the Staff knew about 
it, there would be a panic.” He dithered wildly for a moment, then 
cried, “Come on, we’ve got to see O’Mara!” 

But the Chief Psychologist was not in his office or in the nearhy 
Educator room, however information supplied by one of his assistants 
sent them hurrying to the forty-seventh level and Observation Ward 
Three. 

This was a vast, liigh-ceilinged room maintained at a pressure and 
temperature suited to warm-blooded oxygen-breathers. DBDG, DBLF 
and FGLI doctors carried out preliminary examinations here on the 
more puzzling or exotic cases — the patients, if these atmospheric condi- 
tions c’td not suit them, being housed in large, transparent cubicles 
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spaced at intervals around the walls and floor. It was known irreverently 
as the Punch and Ponder department and Conway, could see a group 
of medics of all shapes and species gathered around a glass-walled tank 
in the middle of the ward. This must be the older and dying SRTT he 
had heard about, but he had no attention to spare for anything until 
he had spoken to O’Mara. 

He caught sight of the psychologist at a communications desk beside 
the wall and hurried over. 

While he talked O’Mara listened stolidly, several times opening his 
mouth as though to interrupt, then each time closing it in a grimmer, 
tighter line. But when Conway reached the point where he had seen the 
broken Translator, O’Mara waved him to silence and hit the intercom 
switch with the same jerky motion of his hand. 

“Get me Engineering Division, Colonel Skempton,” he barked. Then: 
“Colonel, our runaway is in the FROB nursery area. But there 
is a complication, I’m afraid — it has lost its Translator . . There 
was a short pause, then : “Neither do I know how I expect you to pacify 
it when you can’t communicate, but do what you can in the meantime — 
I’m going to work on the communication angle now.” 

He snapped the switch off and then on again, and said, “Colinson, in 
Communications . . . hello, Major. I want a relay between here and 
the Monitor Survey team on the SRTT’s home planet — yes, the one I 
had you collecting about a few hours ago. Will you arrange that. And 
have them prepare a sound tape in the SRTT native language — I’ll give 
you the wording I want in a moment — and have them relay it here. 
The substance of the speech, which must be obtained from an adult 
SRTT, will have to be roughly as follows — ” 

He broke off as Major Colinson’s voice erupted from the speaker. 
The communications man was reminding a certain desk-bound head- 
shrinker that the SRTT planet was half way across the Galaxy, that sub- 
space radio was susceptible to interference just like any other kind and 
that by the time every sun in the intervening distance had splattered the 
signal with their share of static it would be virtually unintelligible. 

“Have them repeat the signal,” O’Mara said. “There are sure to be 
usable words and phrases which we can piece together to reconstruct 
the original message. We need this thing badly, and I’ll tell you 
why . . ” 
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The SRTT species were an extremely long-lived race, O’Mara ex- 
plained quickly, who reproduced hermaphroditically at very great inter- 
vals and with great pain and effort. There was therefore a bond of 
great affection and — what was more important in the present circum- 
stances — discipline between the adults and children of the species. There 
was also the belief, so strong as to be almost a certainty, that no matter 
what changes a member of this species worked it would always try to 
retain the vocal and aural organs which allowed it to communicate with 
its fellows. 

Now if one of the adults on the home planet could prepare a few 
general remarks directed towards youths who misbehaved when they 
ought to have known better, and these were relayed to Sector General 
and in turn played over the PA to their runaway visitor, then the young 
SRTTs ingrained obedience to its elders would do the rest. 

. . And that,” said O’Mara to Conway as he switched off, “should 
take care of that little crisis. With any luck we’ll have our visitor quiet- 
ened down within a few hours. So your troubles are over, you can 
relax . . .” 

The psychologist broke off at the expression on Conway’s face, then 
he said softly, “There’s more?” 

Conway nodded. Indicating his assistant he said, “Dr. Prilicla de- 
tected it, by empathy. You must understand that the runaway is in a 
very bad way psychologically — grief for its dying parent, the fright it 
received at Lock Six when everyone came charging at it, and now the 
mauling it has undergone in the FROB nursery. It is young, immature, 
and these experiences have thrown it back to the stage where its re- 
sponses are purely animal and . . . well . . Conway licked dry lips. 

. has anyone calculated how long it has been since that SRTT 
has eaten?” 

The implications of the question were not lost on O’Mara either. He 
paled suddenly and snatched up the intercom mike again. “Get me 
Skempton again, quickly! . . . Skempton? . . . Colonel, I am not try- 
ing to sound melodramatic but would you use the scrambler attached 
to your set, there is another complication . . 

Turning away, Conway debated with himself whether to go over for 
a brief look at the dying SRTT or hurry back to his section. Back in the 
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FROB nursery Prilicla had detected in the runaway’s mind strong hunger 
radiation as well as the expected fear and confusion, and it had been 
the communication of these findings which had caused first Conway, 
then O’Mara and Skempton to realise just what a deadly menace the 
visitor had become. The youths of any species are notoriously selfish, 
cruel and uncivilised, Conway knew, and driven by steadily increasing 
pangs of hunger this one would certainly turn cannibal. In its present 
confused mental state the young SRTT would probably not know that 
it had done so, but that fact would make no difference at all to the pa- 
tients concerned. 

If only the majority of Conway’s charges were not so small, defence- 
less and . . . tasty. 

On the other hand a look at the elder being might suggest some 
method of dealing with the younger — his curiosity regarding the SRTT 
terminal case having nothing to do with it, ol course . . . 

He was manoeuvring for a closer look at the patient inside the tank 
and at the same time trying not to jostle the Earth-human doctor who 
was blocking his view, when the man turned irritably and asked, “Why 
the blazes don’t you climb up my back? . . . Oh, hello Conway. Here 
to contribute another uninformed wild guess, I suppose?” 

It was Mannen, the doctor who had at one time been Conway’s supe- 
rior and was now a Senior Physician well on the way to achieving 
Diagnostician status. He had befriended Conway on his arrival at the 
hospital, Mannen had several times explained within Conway’s hearing, 
because he had a soft spot for stray dogs, cats and interns. Currently he 
was allowed to retain permanently in his brain just three Educator 
tapes — that of a Tralthan specialist in micro-surgery and two belonging 
to surgeons of the low-gravity LSVO and MSYK species — so that for 
long periods of each day his reactions were quite human. At the mo- 
ment he was eyeing Prilicla, who was skittering about on the fringe of 
the crowd, with raised eyebrows. 

Conway began to give details regarding the character and accom- 
plishments of his new assistant, but was interrupted by Mannen saying 
loudly, “That’s enough, lad, you’re beginning to sound like an unsolic- 
ited testimonial. A light touch and the empathic faculty will be a big 
help in your current line of work. I grant that. But then you always did 
pick odd associates; levitating balls of goo, insects, dinosaurs, and such 
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like — all pretty peculiar people, you must admit. Except for that nurse 
on the twenty-third level, now I admire your taste there — ” 

“Are they making any headway with this case, sir?” Conway said, 
determinedly shunting the conversation back onto the main track again, 
Mannen was the beat in the world, but he had the painful habit some- 
times of pulling a person’s leg until it threatened to come off at the hip. 

“None,” said Mannen. “And what I said about wild guesses is a fact. 
We’re all making them here, and getting nowhere — ordinary diagnostic 
techniques are completely useless. Just look at the thing!” 

Mannen moved aside for Conway, and a sensation as of a pencil be- 
ing laid across his shoulder told him that Prilicla was behind him 
craning to see, too. 

V 

The being in the tank was indescribable for the simple reason that it 
had obviously been trying to become several different things at once 
when the dissolution had begun. There were appendages both jointed 
and tentacular, patches of scales, spines and leathery, wrinkled tegu- 
ment together with the suggestion of mouth and gill openings, all 
thrown together in a gruesome hodge-podge. Yet none of the physio- 
logical details were clear because the whole flaccid mass was softened, 
eroded away, like a wax model left too long in the heat. Moisture 
oozed from the patient’s body continuously and trickled to the floor of 
the tank, where the water level was nearly six inches deep. 

Conway swallowed and said, “Bearing in mind the adaptability of 
this species, its immunity to physical damage and so on, and consider- 
ing the wildly mixed-up state of its body, I should say that there may be 
a strong possibility that the trouble stems from psychological causes.” 
Mannen looked him up and down slowly with an expression of awe 
on his face, then said witheringly, “Psychological causes, hey? Amaz- 
ing ! Well, what else could cause a being who is immune both to physical 
damage and bacterial infection to get into this state except something 
wrong with its think tank? But perhaps you were going to be more 
specific?” 

Conway felt his neck and ears getting warm. He said nothing. 

Mannen grunted, then went on, “The water that it is melting into is 
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just that, plus a few harmless organisms which are suspended in it. 
We’ve tried every method of physical and psychological treatment that 
we could think of, without results. At the moment someone is suggesting 
that we quick-freeze the patient, both to halt the melting and to give us 
more time to think of something else. This has been vetoed because in 
its present state such a course might kill the patient outright. We’ve had 
a couple of our telepathic life-forms try to tune to its mind with a view 
to straightening it out that way, and O’Mara has gone back to the dark 
ages to such a point that he has tried crude electro-shock therapy, but 
nothing works. Altogether we have brought, singly and acting in con- 
cert, the viewpoints of very nearly every species in the Galaxy, and still 
we can’t get a line on what ails it . . .” 

“If the trouble was psychological,” put in Conway, “I should have 
thought that the telepaths—” 

“No,” said Mannen. “In this life-form the mind and memory function 
is evenly distributed throughout the whole body and not housed in a 
permanent brain casing, otherwise it could not accomplish such marked 
changes in its physical structure. At present the being’s mind is with- 
drawing, draining away, into smaller and smaller units — so small that 
the telepaths cannot work them. 

“This SRTT is a real weirdie,”, Mannen continued thoughtfully. “It 
evolved out of .the sea, of course, but later its world saw outbreaks of 
volcanic activity, earthquakes— the surface being coated with sulphur 
and who knows what else — and finally a minor instability in their sun 
converted the planet into the desert which it now is. They had to be 
adaptable to survive all that. And their method of reproduction — a bud- 
ding and splitting-off process which causes the loss of a sizable portion 
of the parent’s mass — is interesting, too, because it means that the em- 
byro is born with part of the body-and-brain cell structure of the par- 
ent. No conscious memories are passed to the newly-born but it retains 
unconsciously the memories which enable it to adapt — ” 

“But that means,” Conway burst out, “that if the parent transfers a 
section of its body-and-mind to the off-spring, then each individual’s 
unconscious memory must go back — ” 

“And it is the unconscious which is the seat of all psychoses” inter- 
rupted O’Mara, who had come up behind them at that point. “Don’t say 
anymore, I have nightmares at the very idea. Imagine trying to analyse 
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a patient whose subconscious mind goes back fifty thousand 
years . . . !” 

The conversation dried up quickly after that and Conway, still anxious 
about tire younger SRTT’s activities, hurried back to the nursery sec- 
tion. The whole area was infested with Maintenancemen and green-uni- 
formed Monitors, but the runaway had not been sighted again. Conway 
placed a DBDG nurse — the one Mannen was so fond of pulling his leg 
about, strangely enough — on duty in a diving suit at the AUGL ward, 
because he was expecting developments there at any time, and prepared 
with Prilicla to pay a call on the methane nursery. 

Their work among the frigid-blooded beings in that ward was also 
routine, and during it Conway pestered Prilicla with questions about 
the emotional state of the elder SRTT they had just left. But the GLNO 
was very little help; all it would say was that it had detected an urge 
towards dissolution which it could not describe more fully to Conway 
because there was nothing in its own previous experience which it could 
relate the feeling to. 

Outside again they discovered that Colinson had wasted no time, 
From the wall annunciators there poured out a staccato howl of static 
through which could be dimly heard an alien gobbling which was pre- 
sumably the SRTT, sound tape. Conway thought that if positions were 
reversed and he was a frightened small boy listening to a voice striving 
to speak to him through that incredible uproar, he would feel anything 
but reassured. And the atmosphere of the SRTT’s home planet would 
almost certainly be of a different density to this one, which would further 
increase the distortion of the voice. He did not say anything to Prilicla, 
but Conway thought that it would be nothing less than a miracle if 
this cacaphony produced the result which O’Mara had intended. 

The racket cut off suddenly, was replaced by a voice in English 
which droned out, “Would Dr. Conway please go to the intercom,” 
then it returned unabated. Conway hurried to the nearest set. 

“This is Murchison in the AUGL lock, Doctor,” said a worried female 
voice. “Somebody — I mean something — just went past me into the main 
ward. I thought it was you at first until it began opening the inner seal 
without putting on a suit, then I knew it must be the runaway SRTT.” 
She hesitated, then said, “Considering the state of the patients inside 
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I didn’t give the alarm until checking with you, hut I can call — ” 

“No, you did quite right. Nurse,” Conway said quickly. “We’ll be 
down at once.” 

When they arrived at the lock five minutes later the nurse had a suit 
ready for Conway, and the combination of physiological features 
which made it impossible for the Earth-human members of the Staff to 
regard Murchison with anything like a clinical detachment were ren- 
dered slightly less distracting by her own protective suit. But Conway 
had eyes at the moment only for the inner inspection window and the 
thing which floated just inside it. 

It was, or had been, very like Conway. The hair colouring was right, 
also the complexion, and it was in whites. But the features were out of 
proportion and ran together in a way that was quite horrible, and the 
neck and hands did not go into the tunic, they became the collar and 
sleeves of the garment. Conway was reminded of a lead figure that had 
been crudely fashioned and carelessly painted. 

At the moment Conway knew that it was not a threat to the lives of 
die ward’s tiny patients, but it was changing. There was a slow growing 
together of the arms and legs, a lengthening out and the sprouting of 
long, narrow protuberences which could only fie the beginnings of fins. 
The AUGL patients might be difficult for an Earth-human DBDG to 
catch, but the SRTT was adapting to water also, and speed. 

“Inside!” said Conway urgently. “We’ve got to herd it out of here 
before it — ” 

But Prilicla was making no attempt to begin the bodily contortions 
which would bring it inside its protective envelope. “I have detected an 
interesting change in the quality of its emotional radiation,” the GLNO 
said suddenly. “There is still fear and confusion present, and an over- 
riding hunger . . 

“Hunger . . . !” Murchison had not realised until then just what 
deadly danger the patients were in. 

“. . . But there is something else,” Prilicla continued, disregarding 
the interruption. “I can only describe it as a background pleasure sensa- 
tion coupled with that same urge towards dissolution which I detected a 
short time ago in its parent. But I am puzzled to account for this sudden 
change.” 
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Conway’s mind was on his three tiny patients, and the predatory form 
the SRTT was beginning to take. He said impatiently, “Probably be- 
cause recent events have affected its sanity also, the pleasure trace be- 
ing due possibly to a liking for the water — ” 

Abruptly he stopped, his mind racing too fast for words or even or- 
dered logical thought. Rather it was a feverish jumble of facts, experi- 
ences and wild guesswork which boiled chaotically through his brain, 
then incredibly became still and cool and very, very clear as . . . the 
answer. 

And yet none of the tremendous intellects in the observation ward 
could have found it, Conway was sure, because they were not present 
with an empathic assistant when a young SRTT close to insanity through 
fear and grief had been immersed suddenly in the tepid, yellow depths 
of the AUGL tank ... 

When an intelligent, mature and mentally complex being encounters 
unpleasant and hurtful facts' of sufficient numbers and severity the re- 
sult is a retreat from reality. First a striving to return to the simple, 
unworrisome days of childhood and then, when that period turns out 
to be not nearly so carefree and uncomplicated as remembered, the ulti- 
mate retreat into the womb and the motionless, mindless condition of 
the catatonic. But to a mature SRTT the foetal position of catatonia 
could not be simple to attain, because its reproductive system was such 
that instead of the unborn off-spring being in a state of warm, mindless 
comfort, it found itself part of its parent’s mature adult body and 
called upon to share in the decisions and adjustments its parent had to 
make. Because the SRTT body, every single cell of it, was the mind and 
any sort of separation was impossible to a life-form whose every cell was 
interchangeable. 

How divide a glass of water without pouring some off into another 
container? 

The diseased intellect would be forced to retreat again and again, 
only to find that it had become involved in endless changes and adap- 
tations in its efforts to return to this non-existent womb. It would go 
back — far, far back — until it eventually did find the mindless state 
which it craved and its mind, which was inseparable from its body, be- 
came the warm water teeming with unicellular life from which it had 
originally evolved. 
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Now Conway knew the reason for the slow, melting dissolution of 
the terminal case upstairs. More, he thought he saw a way of solving 
the whole horrible mess. If he could only bank on the fact that, as was 
the case with most other species, a complex, mature mind tended to go 
insane faster than an undeveloped and youthful one . . . 

He was only vaguely aware of going to the intercom again and calling 
O’Mara, and of Murchison and Prilicla drawing closer to him as he 
talked. Then he was waiting for what seemed like hours for the Chief 
Psychologist to absorb the information and react. Finally: 

“An ingenious theory, Doctor,” said O’Mara warmly. “More than 
that — I would say that that is exactly what has happened here, and no 
theorising about it. The only pity is that understanding what has hap- 
pened does nothing to aid the patient — ” 

“I’ve been thinking about that, too,” Conway broke in eagerly, “and 
the way I see it the runaway is the most urgent problem now — if it 
isn’t caught and pacified soon there are going to be serious casualties 
among the Staff and patients, in my section anyway if nowhere else. 
Unfortunately, for technical reasons, your idea of calming it by means 
of a sound tape in its own language is not very successful up to 
now . . .” 

“That’s putting it kindly,” said O’Mara drily. 

“. . . But,” went on Conway, “if this idea was modified so that the 
runaway was spoken to, reassured, by its parent upstairs. If we first 
cured the elder SRTT — ” 

“Cured the elder! What the blazes do you think we’ve been trying to 
do this past three weeks?” O’Mara demanded angrily. Then as the reali- 
sation came that Conway was not trying to be funny or wilfully stupid, 
that he sounded in deadly earnest, he said flatly, “Keep talking, Doc- 
tor.” 

Conway kept talking. When he had finished the intercom speaker 
registered the sound of a great, explosive sigh, then: “I think you’ve 
got the answer all right, and we’ve certainly got to try it despite the 
risks you mentioned,” O’Mara said excitedly. Then abruptly his tones 
became clipped and efficient. “Take charge down there, Doctor. You 
know what you want done better than anyone else does. And use the 
DBLF recreation room on level fifty-nine — it’s close to your section and 
can be evacuated quickly. We’re going to tap in on the existing com- 
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munications circuits so there will be no delay here, and the special 
equipment you want will be in the DBLF recreation room inside fif- 
teen minutes. So you can start anytime, Conway . . .” 

Before he was cut off he heard O’Mara begin issuing instructions to 
the effect that all Monitor Corps personnel and Staff in the nursery sec- 
tion were to be placed at the disposal of Doctors Conway and Prilicla, 
and he had barely turned away from the set before green-uniformed 
Monitors began crowding into the lock, 

VI 

The SRTT youth had somehow to be forced into the DBLF recrea- 
tion room which was rapidly being booby-trapped for its benefit, and 
the first step was to get it out of the AUGL ward. This was accomplished 
by twelve Monitors swimming, sweating and cursing furiously in their 
heavy issue suits who chased awkwardly after it until they had it 
hemmed in at the point where the entry lock gave it the only avenue of 
escape, 

Conway, Prilicla and another bunch of Monitors were waiting in the 
corridor outside when it came through, all garbed against any one of 
half a dozen environments through which the chase might lead them. 
Murchison had wanted to go, too — she had wanted to be in at the kill, 
she had stated — but Conway had told her sharply that her job was 
watching over the three AUGL patients and that she had better do just 
that. 

He had not meant to lose his temper with Murchison like that, but 
he was on edge. If the idea he had been so enthusiastic about to O’Mara 
did not pan out there was a very good chance that there would be two 
incurable SRTT patients instead of one, and “In at the kill” had been an 
unfortunate choice of words. 

The runaway had changed again — a semi-involuntary defence mech- 
anism triggered off by the shapes of its pursuers — into a vaguely Earth- 
human form. It ran soggily along the corridor on legs which were too 
rubbery and which bent in the wrong places, and the scaly, dun-col- 
oured tegument it had worn in the AUGL tank was twitching and writh 
ing and smoothing out into the pink and white of flesh and medical 
tunic. Conway could look on the most alien beings imaginable suffering 
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from the most horrible maladies without inward distress, but the sight 
of the SRTT trying to become a human being as it ran made him fight 
to retain his lunch. 

A sudden sideways dash into an MSVK corridor took them unawares 
and resulted in a kicking, floundering pile-up of pursuers beyond the 
inner seal of the connecting lock. The MSVK life-form were tri-pedal, 
vaguely stork-like beings who required an extremely low gravity pull, 
and the DBDGs like Conway could not adjust to it immediately, But 
while Conway was still slowly falling all over the place the Monitor’s 
space training enabled them to find their feet quickly. The SRTT was 
headed off into the oxygen section again. 

It had been a bad few minutes while it lasted, Conway thought with 
relief, because the dim lighting and the opacity of the fog which the 
MSVKs’ called an atmosphere would have made the SRTT difficult to 
find if it had been lost to sight. If that had happened at this stage . . . 
Well, Conway preferred not to think about that. 

But the DBLF recreation room was only minutes away now, and the 
SRTT was heading straight for it. The being was changing again, into 
something low and heavy which moved on all fours. It seemed to be 
drawing itself in, condensing, and there was a suggestion of a cara- 
pace forming. It was still in that condition when two Monitors, yelling 
and waving their arms wildly, dashed suddenly out of an intersection 
and stampeded it into the corridor which contained the recreation 
room . . . 

. . . And found it empty! 

Conway swore luridly. There should have been half a dozen monitors 
strung acorss that corridor to bar its way, but he had made such good 
time getting here that they were not in position yet. They were probably 
still inside the rec room placing their equipment, and the SRTT would 
go right past the doorway. 

But he had not counted on the quick mind and even more agile body 
of Prilicla. His assistant must have realised the position in the same 
instant that he did. The little GLNO ran clicking down the corridor, 
rapidly overtaking the SRTT, then swinging up onto the ceiling until 
it had passed the runaway before dropping back. Conway tried to yell a 
warning, tried to shout that a fragile GLNO had no chance of heading 
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off a being who had now the characteristics of an outsize and highly 
mobile armoured crab, and that Prilicla was committing suicide. Then 
he saw what his assistant was aiming at. 

There was a powered stretcher-carrier in its alcove about thirty feet 
ahead of the fleeing SRTT. He saw Prilicla skid to a halt beside it, hit 
the starter, then charge on. Prilicla was not being stupidly brave, it 
was being brainy and fast which was much better in these circumstances. 

The stretcher-carrier, uncontrolled, lurched into motion and went 
wobbling across the corridor — right into the path of the charging 
SRTT. There was a metallic crash and a burst of dense yellow and 
black smoke as its heavy batteries shattered and shorted across. Before 
the fans could quite clear the air the Corpsmen were able to work 
around the stunned and nearly motionless runaway and herd it into the 
recreation room. 

A few' minutes later a Monitor officer approached Conway. He gave 
a jerk of his head which indicated the weird assortment of gadgetry 
which had been rushed to the compartment only minutes ago and which 
lay in neat piles around the room, and included the greenclad men 
ranged solidly against the walls — all facing towards the centre of the 
big compartment where the SRTT rotated slowly in the exact centre of 
the floor, seeking a way of escape. Quite obviously he was eaten up with 
curiosity, but his tone was carefully casual as he said, “Dr. Conway, I 
believe? Well, Doctor, what do you want us to do now?” 

Conway moistened his lips. Up to now he had not thought much about 
this moment — he had thought that it would be easy to do this because 
the young SRTT had been such a menace to the hospital in general 
and caused so much trouble in his own section in particular. But now 
he was beginning to feel sorry for it. It was, after all, only a kid who had 
been sent out of control by a combination of grief, ignorance and panic. 
If this thing did not turn out right . . . 

He had to elaborate, of course, but the Monitors got the idea very 
quickly and began using the equipment which had been sent them with 
great fervour and enthusiasm. Watching grimly, Conway identified 
items from Air Supply, Communications and the various diet kitchens, 
all being used for a purpose for which they had never been de- 
signed. There were things which emitted shrill whistles, siren howls of 
tremendous volumes and others which consisted simply of banging two 
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metal trays together. To this fearful racket was added the whoops of 
the men welding these noisemakers. 

He shook oif the feelings of doubt and inadequacy and said harshly, 
“You see that beastie in the middle of the room. I want it scared to 
death.” 

And there was no doubt that the SRTT was scared — Prilicla re- 
ported its emotional reactions constantly. But it was not scared enough. 

“Quiet!” yelled Conway suddenly. “Start using the silent stuff!” 

The preceding din had only been a primer. Now would come the 
really vicious stuff — but silent, because any noise made by the SRTT 
had to be heard. 

Flares burst around the shaking figure in the middle of the floor, 
blindingly incandescent but of negligible heat. Simultaneously tractor 
and pressor beams pushed and pulled at it, sliding it back and forth 
across the floor, occasionally tossing it into mid-air or flattening it 
against the ceiling. The beams worked on the same principle as the grav- 
ity neutraliser belts, but were capable of much finer control and focus. 
Other beam operators began flinging lighted flares at the suspended, 
wildly struggling figure, only yanking them back or turning them aside 
at the last possible moment. 

The SRTT was really frightened now, so frightened that even non- 
empaths could feel it. The shapes it was taking were going to give Con- 
way nightmares for many weeks to come. 

Conway lifted a hand mike to his lips and flicked the switch. “Any 
reaction up there yet?” 

“Nothing yet,” O’Mara’s voice boomed from the speakers which had 
been set up around the room. “Whatever you’re doing at the moment 
you’ll have to step it up.” 

“But the being is in a condition of extreme distress . . .” began 
Prilicla. • 

Conway rounded on his assistant. “If you can’t take it, leave!” he 
snapped. 

“Steady, Conway,” O’Mara’s voice came sharply. “I know how you 
must feel, but remember that the end result will cancel all this 
out . . ” 

“But if it doesn’t work,” Conway protested, then: “Oh, never mind.” 
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To Prilicla he said, “I’m sorry.” To the officer beside him he asked, “Can 
you think of any way of putting on more pressure? 

“I’d hate anything like this being done to me,” said the Monitor 
tightly, “but I would suggest adding spin. Some species are utterly 
demoralised by spin when they can take practically anything else . . .” 

Spin was added to the pummelling which the SRTT was already 
undergoing with the pressors — not a simple spin, but a wild, rolling, 
pitching movement which made Conway’s stomach feel queasy just by 
looking at it, and the flares dived and swooped around it like insane 
moons around their primary. Quite a few of the men had lost their first 
enthusiasm, and Prilicla swayed and shook on its six pipe-stem legs, 
in the grip of an emotional gale which threatened to blow it away. 

It had been wrong to bring Prilicla in on this, Conway told him- 
self; no empath should have to go through this sort of hell by proxy. 
He had made a mistake from the very first, because the whole idea was 
cruel and sadistic and wrong. He was worse than a monster . . . 

High in the centre of the room the twisting, spinning blur that was 
the youngest SRTT began to emit a high-pitched and terrified gobbling 
noise. 

A crashing bedlam erupted from the wall speakers; shouts, cries, 
breaking noises and the sounds of running feet overlaying that of some- 
thing slower and infinitely heavier. They could hear O’Mara’s voice 
shouting out some sort of explanation to somebody at the top of his 
lungs, then an unidentified voice yelled at them, “For pete’s sake stop 
it down there! Buster’s papa has woke up and is wrecking the 
joint . . . !” 

Quickly but gently they checked the spinning SRTT and lowered it 
to the floor, then they waited tensely while the shouting and crashing 
being relayed to them from Observation Ward Three reached a cre- 
scendo and began gradually to die down. Around the room men stood 
motionless watching each other, for the whimpering being on the floor, 
or the wall speakers, waiting. And then it came. 

The sound was similar to the alien gobbling which had been relayed 
through the annunciators some hours previously, but without the ac- 
companying roar of static, and because everyone had their Translators 
switched on the words also came through as English. 
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It was the elder SRTT, incurable no longer because it was physically 
whole again, speaking both reassuringly and chidingly to its erring off- 
spring. In effect it was saying that junior had been a bad boy, that he 
must cease forthwith running around and getting himself and every- 
one else into a state, and that nothing else unpleasant would happen to 
him if he did as he was told by the beings now surrounding him. The 
sooner it did these things, the elder SRTT ended, the sooner they could 
both go home. 

Mentally, the runaway had taken a terrible beating, Conway knew. 
Maybe it had taken too much. Tense with anxiety he watched it — still 
in a shape that was neither fish, flesh nor fowl — begin humping its 
way across the floor. When it began gently and submissively to butt one 
of the watching Monitors in the knees, the cheer that went up very nearly 
gave it a relapse. 



“When Prilicla here gave me the clue to what was troubling the 
elder SRTT, I was sure that the cure would have to be drastic,” Conway 
said to the Diagnosticians and Senior Physicians ranged around and 
behind O’Mara’s desk. 

The fact that he was seated in such august company was a sure sign 
of the approval in which he was held, but despite that he still felt nerv- 
ous as he went on. “Its regression towards the — to it — foetal state — 
complete dissolution into individual and unthinking cells floating in the 
primeval ocean — was far advanced, perhaps too far judging by its 
physical state. Major O’Mara had already tried various shock treatments 
which it, with its fantastically adaptable cell structure, was able to ne- 
gate or ignore. My idea was to use the close physical and emotional 
bond which I discovered existed between the SRTT adult and their last- 
born off-spring, and get at it that way.” 

Conway paused, his eyes drifting sideways briefly to take in the sham- 
bles around them. Observation Ward Three looked as though a bomb 
had hit it, and Conway knew that there had been a rather hectic few 
minutes here between the time the elder SRTT had come out of its cata- 
tonic state and the explanations had been given it. He cleared his throat 
and went on : 

“So we trapped the young one in the DBLF recreation room and tried 
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to frighten it as much as possible, piping the sounds it made up here 
to the parent. It worked. The elder SRTT could not lie doing nothing 
while its latest and most loved off-spring was apparently in frightful 
danger, and parental concern and affection overcame and destroyed the 
psychosis and forced it back to present time and reality. It was able to 
pacify the young one, and so all concerned were left happy.” 

“A nice piece of deductive reasoning on your part. Doctor,” said 
O’Mara warmly. “You are to be commended. So much so that it has 
been decided to pay you a considerable professional compliment . . .” 
O’Mara’s mouth quirked faintly and the look in his eyes became one of 
amused sympathy, . . by giving you first crack at the patient which 
is at this moment preparing to enter by Lock Sixteen. 

“The patient,” he added drily, “is another SRTT, so you had better 
hurry . . .” 

A matter of minutes later Conway and Prilicla were inside Lock Six- 
teen, the indicator lights informing them that the ship carrying the pa- 
tient was hooked on. It was a Monitor ship doing the ambulance duty, 
and Conway used the communicator beside the lock to call the ship’s 
pilot. He was still feeling stunned, bewildered and a little cheated by 
what had been sprung on him — certainly he felt anything but compli- 
mented at the moment! 

He said, “The receiving doctor here. What sort of shape is the pa- 
tient in?” 

“What shape? ’’came the reply. “Oh, brother . . .!” 

At that moment the big inner seal opened and a loose, yellow, some- 
thing rolled into the antechamber. It seemed to be composed of great 
masses, of thin, moist, orange-yellow string and it rolled along like a 
vast, slow-moving tumbleweed. Or, thought Conway, an ambukiting 
hunk of spaghetti . . . / 

“Prilicla at Lock Sixteen,” his assistant was saying into the inter- 
com. “Send a stretcher -carrier down here at once, please. And . . . and 
bring a fork . . 



THE GENTLE APPROACH 

By Kenneth Bulmer 



Whenever he contacted a reasonably high-level humanoid culture, 
Loftus Tait was beset by a bewildering complexity of emotions that 
stemmed, he supposed, from his own general feelings of insufficiency. 
And, of course, his own personal problems were gratuitously magnified 
by the immediate descent, vulture-like, of the culture experts. 

T.S.S. Claymore had landed on Tanaquil, had made circumspect con- 
tact with the inhabitants, discovered them to be blessed with certain 
highly-positive and peculiar characteristics and had immediately, in 
compliance with standing Terran Survey Corps Regulations, called in 
the alien culture contact experts, the alconcul teams. 

Thereafter Tait and his crew had stewed in their own juice. They 
had perforce adopted the role of nursemaids, cooks, waiters and chauf- 
feurs. It hurt. 

Tait was sitting in the control room of Claymore which to him looked 
like a mausoleum. “The trouble with experts,” he said, “is that thexe are 
too many of them.” 

“Or that, feeling themselves pariahs they tend to hang together for 
mutual comfort,” said Doc Barttlet. 
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“You mean an expert in one field can find comfort from an expert 
in another because both know that neither of them knows anything 
about the other’s work?” 

“We Jacks of all trades are generally frowned upon by Authority.” 

“And we do all the work.” 

“When we are allowed to.” 

Tait jerked a thumb at the forward screen. “Well, they’re not doing a 
stroke — or, if they are, they might as well not.” The view showed on 
telescopies the open grass-covered space where the Terrans’ plastic bal- 
loon-tents had been erected facing the jumbled and casually tossed to- 
gether reed huts of the natives’ negotiating delegation. 

The sun — very much like old Sol — shone pleasantly at a sufficient 
distance from the planet to provide a grateful warmth that was not too 
overpowering should heavy work be necessary. It probably would, Tait 
surmised with a comical sourness that left no expression on his face. 
There were white clouds and a blue sky and green fields and trees, a 
colour combination so startingly unoriginal as to be a source of per- 
petual pleasure and comfort to the men of Earth five hundred light years 
from home. 

But the aliens who lived on Tanaquil — and who therefore according 
to Galactic Law owmed the planet — were alien. Although that was to 
be expected on any extra-terrestrial planet, there were degrees of alien- 
ness. Leaving out of the question anything — anyone or any being — not 
of humanoid shape, still left a large area of diversity. Tait had met these 
people, recognised at once that he was not competent to deal with 
them, and had placed the problem of handling them into the hands of 
alien culture. This department of Terr an Survey Corps preened itself, 
and felt that any other department existed only for their convenience. 

This point of view was not shared by the Survey scouts. Tait said 
heavily to Doc, following his train of thought: “I wish they’d assign us 
a new location. We’re being wasted here.” 

“Maybe, Loftus. I suppose you fear that a mutiny will appear a 
trifling diversion, suicide the logical next step and complete and utter 
round-the-bendedness for all and sundry?” 

Tait laughed. “Something like that. The men are occupied fully 
enough; there’s plenty of work. But it isn’t the sort of work we were 
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planned and trained to do. Only the flier pilots are carrying on as 
normal.” 

“That bunch of tridi showofi's — ” 

“Yeah,” said Tail dryly. He knew every man of his crew, all one 
hundred and ten of them. He was a tall, thin, dry professional spacer. 
Discovering what interesting planets and other celestial objects might 
be drifting about in space was his job — and then deciding what was 
best for them in their own interests, with a hefty tip of the scales in the 
expanding commonwealth of Earth’s direction. 

He looked up with a smile as Paddy McGilligan put his head in the 
control room door. McGilligan was the ship’s executive officer; very 
efficient, very cheerful, very addicted to Irish whiskey. The welcoming 
smile slid off Tait’s face. McGilligan wasn’t smiling. Such an unusual 
event foretold the worst. 

“What is it, Paddy?” 

“That fifth-rate, double-act, Martin and Ferrari. They — ” 

“Oh,” Tait said. 

“ — thought they could do a better job than the alconcul boys and 
sneaked off to have a little chat with the natives. I don’t know fully 
what happened.” McGilligan looked as though he was breathing fire 
and slaughter. “They were last seen driving off in one of those three- 
wheeled carts, singing with the natives, loaded down with flowers and — ” 
McGilligan licked his lips. “And they were waving bottles. Alconcul 
is raving mad.” 

“It’s damned funny — and damned serious, Paddy. Doc, I suppose 
Food and drink have been cleared okay?” 

“Yes, skipper. We can eat, drink and be merry on this planet.” 

“Faith, man, you needn’t finish that!” said McGilligan, 

“Well, at least Martin and Ferrari won’t die of food poisoning. Metal- 
lurgy I can’t see being of great help at the moment; but Martin’s Biol- 
ogy might help. He knows — ” 

“He knows a lot, skipper,” put in Doc Barttlet, “but he isn’t a contact 
expert. Those two crazy comics may foul up our entire programme 
here.” 

“Then maybe we could space out,” rumbled McGilligan. 

“Talk about a palace revolution,” said Tait, rising and stretching. 
“Here comes Rossiter, the alconcul big boss. I didn’t hear your last 
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remark, Paddy, if you want to stay out of the brig — Ah! Rossiter, nice 
to see you. Always busy. Ho-w’s it going?” 

. “It’ll be damn well gone, thanks to your crazy crew. Commander 
Tait!” Rossiter was large, splenetic, fiery faced and an organisation 
man. He ran his department very efficiently. People who disagreed with 
him tended to drop out of the promotion stakes. Now he was livid, 
“I’ve sent a team to get those madmen back. Lord know T s what damage 
they’ll do — or have done.” 

Tait decided to handle this very cautiously. He said carefully: “I be- 
lieve my scientific staff are aware of the problems here, Rossiter. I’d be 
inclined to put this on the basis of a friendly liaison, as between the 
populace, without bearing on what may be decided by the natives’ 
rulers and by you and your teams.” 

It partially worked. Rossiter was vulnerable to flattery. He rumbled 
like an expiring volcano. “That’s beside the point. We just can’t make 
any sort of contact with these people. Enigmas, the lot of them. They 
react in ways that are haphazard to the point of lunacy. I am informing 
you officially that I will not hold myself responsible for your men’s 
lives, that I shall want them charged if and when they return, and that 
if w r e fail here the responsibility will fall squarely on you.” 

“We all know that first contact with alien humanoids is the job of 
alconcul,” Tait said, “but in this case I suggest that as you have so 
signally failed these men are trying — ” 

“Nonsense! I warn you, Commander Tait, this whole incident is be- 
ing reported hack to Saumarez.” 

Saumarez was the mother ship, orbiting a system four and a half 
light years off whilst her brood explored a globe of space eight light 
years in diameter, filled with stars. Rossiter had dropped to Tanaquil 
in his own scout, T.S.S. Jennet, and it was obviously from her that the 
message was now being sent to Saumarez. Tait sweated a bit. This sort 
of incident could wreck a man’s career. Much as he liked Martin and 
Ferrari, the career he was thinking of was his own. 

Unexpectedly, Doc Barttlet said: “The men haven’t seen the aliens, 
you know, Rossiter. Just a few odd glimpses. Don’t you think it’s bad 
psychology to coop them up and deny them some interest in what’s 
happening?” 
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Even Rossiter, brash and top-heavy though he might be, could not 
brush Doc Barttlet aside; the big, wise and genial old doctor obtained 
without demand universal respect and attention. Rossiter said, shortly: 
“You’re probably right, doctor; but we have to work to the rules, as 
you know.” 

“Rules and opening up the Galaxy don’t always go hand in hand.” 

“With inc in command, they do.” Rossiter managed a smile. “I’ll let 
you know what happens, Commander. I hope for your sake that those 
two fools don’t wreck everything.” 

When Rossiter had gone, McGilligan said: “He’s a fine one to talk! 
Him and his team haven’t an inkling on what makes these aliens tick.” 

There was the same old feeling of being part of an ingroup; the Sur- 
vey scouts, mankind’s outriders among the stars, knew that feeling well 
and resented the intrusion of other organisations. However unjustified 
such a feeling was, it existed and had to be figured into any equations of 
human conduct on alien planets. Only Loftus Tait, as the skipper, really 
felt in any way detached and even he was fully alive to the beguiling pull 
of wanting to belong. 

He said: “It’s there outside, Paddy, the job for which the alconcul 
people have been trained. Not ours. Send Martin and Ferrari to see me 
when they get back. Think I’ll take a stroll outside.” 

Both the Doc and McGilligan knew enough of their skipper to let 
him go alone. 

It was pleasant to breathe fresh, uncanned air, and to feel a scented 
breeze on his cheeks. Tait walked unhurriedly from the landing ramp of 
Claymore and set himself to stroll as far as he could inside the perimeter 
around the ship until Rossiter’s guards pulled him up. He was thinking 
of Martin, the biologist, and Ferrari, the metallurgist. The problem of 
bringing them back to the ship was Rossiter’s, not his. He had a 
strong desire to rush out there himself. But rules, as Rossiter had said 
and not, perhaps, as Doc had hinted, were there to be obeyed. 

Occasionally Tait treated himself to a smoke. Now he pulled from a 
pocket in his regulation green coveralls his old pipe with the spring lid 
and began to fill it with Venusian tobacco from a hermetically sealed 
plastic pouch. His fingers moved automatically. As he disliked using a 
gas or petrol lighter he habitually carried a box of wooden matches. 
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Flicking the match alight, he sucked the flame onto the tobacco and 
saw a slender, delicate, five fingered hand reach out and, gently, take 
the match away. 

He let it go. Surprise held him. Then he swiveled his eyes sideways 
without moving his head and saw the alien standing gravely in the 
shrubbery regarding the lighted match. 

Tait’s breathing slowed down. He stood like that for perhaps five 
heartbeats, watching the alien, until the match burned down. 

He was a man, five foot tall; two eyes, ears, arms and legs; one 
mouth, nose, head and body. These perfectly normal appurtenances 
were put together differently from a man from Earth’s. The difference 
was subtle but unmistakable. The most pleasing thing from Tait’s point 
of view was that the alien was so far from unprepossessing as to be 
positively delightful. He reminded Tait, oddly, of a gazelle. The clothing 
was light, brightly coloured and adequate. An outsize aluminium band 
adorned one slender arm. 

The match sputtered, burned the alien fingers, and was tossed ener- 
getically away. The alien’s fingers went into his mouth and his face 
made just the sort of grimaces proper to a child who has burned his 
fingers. 

Tait fought his smile. 

A sudden trilling gabble began in the shrubbery. Tait recognised it 
as the alien tongue ; apart from that it meant nothing. The alien, without 
taking his eyes from Tait’s smoke-puffing pipe, answered. The hidden 
voice sounded again and a familiarity in its tones caught at Tait’s atten- 
tion. There was impatience and underlying apprehension in it. 

Tait decided. He took the pipe from his mouth and said softly: “Wins- 
low! Come on out of there!” 

There was a startled yelp, followed by a hollow groan. The bushes 
rustled. TTien Winslow, the ship’s philologist, scrambled out, patting a 
scratched cheek. 

“Oh, Lord, skipper,” he said dolefully. “I told Ahmin here not to — ” 

Tait took out his box of matches, and cutting off Winslow’s anxious 
babbling, said: “Tell your friend Ahmin he can have these if he likes.” 

“Don’t think it’s much good, sir — ” 

“Well, offer it, Win.” 
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Winslow babbled fluently. The alien suddenly looked disgusted — his 
expression was describable only in terms of utter repugnance and dis- 
gust — spat on the ground, turned, and ran off. His soundless footfalls 
carried him out of view among trees. 

“Well, what do you make of that, Win?” 

Winslow was looking extremely uncomfortable. He said: “Unpre- 
dictable, skipper. He might have taken the matches and tried to kiss 
you on both cheeks. Or he might have slipped that little knife they all 
carry into your tummy. Odd people.” 

Tait fixed a steely eye on Winslow. He had no intention of doing 
anything about Winslow’s crime; but he did not intend that the philolo- 
gist should be unaware that he had committed a crime. 

“Well, Winslow, and what explanations have you to offer for talking 
to an alien in defiance of orders?” 

Winslow, who liked to use odd and demotic speech in rebellion against 
his profession, was a young, feckless scamp and, despite the tragedy 
on Baskerville, was still lucky enough to possess a psychologically sound 
mind. He began simply: “After contact the language was easy to crack, 
sir, and then when the alconcul boys failed to get anywhere I felt it my 
duty to carry on my own work. I’ve been going as deeply as I could 
into the language, and beyond that to culture and mores and the rest, 
with Alimin. I have no excuses, sir.” 

“Once you had cracked the language, Winslow, orders were that no 
member of my crew should have further contact with the natives. I 
cannot overlook your crime. I can take my own action on it, how- 
ever.” Tait still refused to unbend. “In future, Winslow, see me if you 
wish to break orders. You might find it easier.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Right. Tell no one of this. We shall regard the incident as closed. 
I shall want to see you and Doc Barttlet later on. Conference, Now 
cut back to the ship and find out what Martin and Ferrari have been 
up to.” 

“Those clowns? What — I mean, aye, aye, sir.” 

Winslow cut. 

The trouble was, Tait realised fretfully, not so much that there were 
too many experts as that the experts on the job were too jealous of 
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their own privileges. Young Winslow was a smart lad. In the old days 
of the Survey Corps, when you just hopped out into the Galaxy, found 
a plenteous solar system and uncovered what you could of the planets, 
Winslow would have been a wonder. As it was, today, you turned up 
an interesting planet with people on it — real people, like that alien 
Ahmin — and the culture contact crews moved in and took over. They 
had it down to a fine art, too. 

Any alien visiting Earth for the first time would have been struck 
by the multifarious divergences in Homo sapiens from the original 
stock. A mixture of stocks, to be precise. Culture patterns on Earth 
alone covered an amazingly wide field. China and Germany — extremes. 
Lapland and Samoa — extremes. East and West. The twain might 
meet — had done so and understood each other and got on famously — 
but they still retained the potential of their own cultures. So that when 
men at last fired off into the Galaxy and came across other cultures, the 
obvious chance was that if an Aryan European couldn’t make head 
or tail of an alien culture, then a Chinese might stand a better chance. 
And vice versa. 

Once any alien civilisation on however crude or advanced a plane 
had been contacted, the men from Earth of the nearest conceivable cul- 
ture patterns would be spaced in and set to work. Like could under- 
stand like. It was a system that worked. In the past five hundred 
years something like three hundred alien cultures had been discovered; 
all on a level technologically beneath that of Earth, and, in the event, 
some race was known on Earth to speak to these people in terms they 
could understand. 

The aborigines of Australia, suitably attired in their ancestors ab- 
sence of clothing, had proved invaluable on more than one occasion. 
The fact that the ‘aboes’ possessed Ph.D. degrees and were big wheels 
in psychology and medicine had little bearing when it came to scamper- 
ing across a plain with a spear after wild game. Earth used the gentle 
approach. 

The men of the Terran Survey Corps always felt thankful that there 
had existed minds on Earth wise enough to see the value in preserving 
the semi-primitive cultures of Earth against just such demands as now 
were made upon the scouts seeking to make contact with new and alien 
worlds. 
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The system worked fine. But it meant that Tait, however much he 
might joy in discovering a world with humanoid inhabitants, invariably 
breathed a sigh of relief when the first probe turned up an absence 
of intelligent life; that meant that he would be able to get on with his 
job, without the interference of pompous asses like Rossiter and the 
men of alconcul. 

Tait had reached the perimeter. He stood quietly in the shade of tall, 
smooth-barked trees, just to the rear of the barrier, looking across the 
hundred yards or so of greensward to the balloon-tents and the reed 
huts. In those constructions men and aliens had been trying to get to 
know one another — at least, Tait corrected himself — the Terrans had 
been trying to become acquainted with the natives of Tanaquil. A guard 
from Rossiter ’s ship saluted Tait, and then resumed his stand-at-ease 
stance. His gun was very inconspicuous. 

“Anything interesting happening, soldier?” asked Tait. 

“No, sir. Not a thing.” The guard was young, with golden down on 
his upper lip and a loose-limbed puppy-like quality in his bearing. 
“They don’t seem to be able to figure these aliens out at all. Puzzles me, 
sir, why they bother at all.” 

“I guess we like to be friends with our neighbours, son.” 

“I don’t see that, sir.” The young guardsman had the easy respect 
that sat naturally upon the men who ventured farthest into space. “I 
mean, we’re going to come here and settle the planet, aren’t we? We’ll 
move in in the end. Well, why don’t we just shake off the land we want. 
If the natives don’t co-operate, well, sir, I guess they can find a reserva- 
tion somewheres.” 

“We tried that one back on Earth a long time ago.” Tait crinkled up 
his eyes, thinking. “It didn’t work.” 

“Well, sir, these aliens are the damndest bunch I’ve ever run across. 
You just can’t figure them. They don’t respond to the friends we sent 
in, guys from alconcul who’re supposed to be just like them.” 

“The differences aren’t important, soldier. The actual culture set-up 
is secondary to assuring them that we are friendly. In all probability we 
won’t settle colonists here at all; we rarely do on inhabited planets. But 
we must make contact with them. That’s the important thing.” 

“Well, I guess you’re right, sir.” 

Tait smiled at the soldier’s tone. Then he saw the youngster stiffen 
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up in his khaki uniform and snap a salute. 

“At ease, soldier.” The voice was high and sharp. “Hullo, Tait. Rub- 
bernecking?” 

“Hullo, Leaburg,” Tait said, keeping the smile on his face. Leaburg 
was skipper of Rossiter’s ship. Tait didn’t care for the man one way or 
the other and the knowledge that Leaburg had two days seniority — two 
precious unclaimable days — made him act in a more friendly w r ay 
through sheer reaction at his own realisation of insufficiency. “Just tak- 
ing the air.” 

The two commanders moved off out of earshot of the soldier. Over 
by the balloon-tents the sound of voice came to them, and they turned, 
watching. Men and aliens boiled from the tents, scattered in all direc- 
tions. A puff of orange smoke erupted through a tent; the tent caught 
fire and the flames spread merrily to the reed huts. Before anything 
could be done the whole group of temporary structures had burned 
down. Black smoke rose. Plastics smelled flat and oilily burnt on the air. 

“Someone’s having fun,” Tait observed. 

“Those damned aliens!” Leaburg was all steamed up. “Rossiter’s an 
old granny — ” He stopped talking abruptly, then went on: “The Survey 
Corps should be left to handle this with our men on the spot.” 

“That means me, Leaburg,” Tait pointed out gently. 

Leaburg gave Tait a sidelong glance. “As senior Corps officer here 
I could take over from Rossiter. His men have got absolutely nowhere. 
They’ve had everyone from a Dyak to an Esquimo in that conference. 
Even some of the other friendly aliens we’ve discovered. No good, any 
of ’em.” 

“I see you favour the heavy approach, Leaburg. You been talking to 
those soldiers you’ve got in your crew?” 

“What’s that?” Leaburg’s expression was ugly. 

Tait backed up. “Oh, nothing. I was just wondering what Rossiter 
will do now. His bag of tricks seems to have failed — ” 

“He’ll carry on. He’s made that way.” Leaburg would have said more; 
but made a conscious effort and restrained himself. Tait caught the im- 
pression that the man was gleeing privately over something. Leaburg 
finished: “Hear a couple of your men broke bounds. Makes you look a 
fool, eh, Tait?” 

“I wouldn’t say that.” Tait was furious. He tried to keep his voice 
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steady. “If you’ll excuse me I have some babies to fry for dinner.” He 
turned his back without waiting for an answer. 

Damn Leaburg! The man was possessed by something, and having 
experienced the feeling of pride and power that shook him when he’d 
first assumed command, Tait suspected what that possession was. He 
hoped that his next assignment would be a considerable number of in- 
sulating parsecs away from Leaburg. 

Thinking of the differences between himself and Leaburg recalled to 
his mind the fragments of conversation with the soldier just before 
Leaburg had interrupted. Tait had said that the differences weren’t im- 
portant and, he thought with a sigh, he’d bet that the soldier had mis- 
interpreted that remark. He’d meant that whatever the different cul- 
tural set-up of these natives was from anything previously known to 
Earth or the alien planets in the Terran Commonwealth, the culture 
itself was not as important as assuring the inhabitants of Tanaquil 
that Earth was friendly, of getting to know them and putting that single 
truth across. Even if Earth never fully understood an alien race, making 
sure that the aliens were friends was the number one problem and de- 
mand. 

He walked on with his back squarely against Leaburg, trying to pre- 
vent himself from breaking into a rapid and body -jolting stride. He 
forced himself to walk leisurely, as though he was not seething with 
anger and obsessed with the feeling that because things on this planet 
were not going right he was the person to blame. 

A Pakistani, a Japanese and an African Pygmy were crossing his path 
diagonally, arguing among themselves. Their colourful dress, exact cop- 
ies of thousands of years old originals, splashed blots of moving and 
glowing colour under the trees. They had just left the burning tents. 
Tait quickened his step till he was walking with them. 

“What happened hack there?” he asked pleasantly. 

They all answered at once, their faces expressing in different ways 
their feelings of balfled bewilderment and chagrin. The experts of al- 
concul were taking a beating. 

“Whoa!” laughed Tait, not feeling at all like laughter. “One at a 
time.” 

The Pygmy stared up at Tait “One of them stole a cutting torch. No 
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one knows where or how he laid hands on it. He and his friends ex- 
pressed their basic egos by gleefully prancing around setting lire to 
everything.” 

“That is a debatable point,” observed the Pakistani gloomily. “Do 
they have a basic ego?” 

“Not very strongly expressed,” the Japanese said, smiling. “We be- 
lieve they practice stealing not quite as an art ; but as an acceptable so- 
cial custom.” 

“What,” asked Tait, guessing, “are their views on accepting gifts?” 

The three alconcul experts reacted in three different ways. Their ex- 
pressions boiled down to one of baffled fury. “One day,” the Pygmy 
said, obviously restraining himself, “they take everything we offer in 
sweetness and light. The next they want to slit our throat if we offer a 
cigarette.” 

“Religion?” hazarded Tait, feeling a bumpkin in expressing any opin- 
ion before these expert and clever men. “Sorts of fasts on feast days?” 

Three heads shook as one. “They have a religion,” the Japanese said, 
“But it is nothing like anything we three here have experience in; nor, 
I fear, has anyone else on the teams any fresh ideas.” 

The Pakistani took off his turban now that he was clear of the ne- 
gotiating area and mopped his head. “My people dressed — well — as you 
were saying: I, too, do not think that religion has any great hold on 
these aliens.” 

“That’s a bad sign in itself, then,” Tait said. “Any race that tries to 
get along without some religious principles usually winds up by pro- 
ducing very nasty specimens.” 

“True. But then — ” The Japanese shrugged helplessly. “They are 
such nice little people.” 

“Who do they most resemble among us?” 

“Not me ! ” said the three experts. 

At tins Tait really laughed; his bad humour had worn off and he 
had filed his worry over Martin and Ferrari. The sight of the three 
alconcul experts all disclaiming kinship with the aliens struck him on 
the funny bone. “Well, who?” 

A fierce argument ensued. Long before it had ended Tait excused 
himself and walked back to Claymore. He had found out that among 
the experts of alconcul none knew the answer to the basic requirement. 
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McGilligan had been right. The experts under Rossiter hadn’t even got 
to first base. 

The root cause of that might be, Tait had often surmised in any such 
problematical situation, that the present-day men of Earth were so alike, 
speaking English as their mother tongue, that they had insensibly de- 
based their old own individual cultures. Perhaps that Japanese back 
there, for instance, was more modern Terran than he was old Japanese. 
It was a thought. But if the varied races of Earth and her near alien 
neighbours of ancient friendship could not between them dredge up 
some culture with a kinship with that of these aliens of Tanaquil, then 
the aliens must be alien. They must be alien in a way that had not been 
met with before in any race of humanoid structure and brain capacity. 

And that posed problems. 

A being with a brain in a head set erect on a body that walked on 
two legs, with two arms and hands with opposed thumbs and with two 
stereoscopic eyes and reasonably good ears should, however widely he 
diverged from any other similar different being, in the long run have 
many things in common. Tait began to think and as he did so he quite 
automatically began to scratch his ear. 

When he arrived back at the ship there was still no news of Martin 
and Ferrari. The aliens had been courteous in allowing Rossiter’s team 
to enter their city — situated two miles off in the fork of a stream, a 
simple, uncomplicated structure of wooden houses many stories high — 
but had failed to understand or had pretended not to understand, the 
sense of urgency in the search for the two scientists of Tait’s crew. 
Rossiter had sent back a brief and explosively pungent report, relayed 
to Claymore., and had then ordered the search teams out. After explain- 
ing that the two Terrans were ‘not official’ and ‘not to be taken notice 
of,’ Rossiter, it was evident, considered his work was done. 

Tait felt anxiety in his bones. He looked up from the yellow message- 
slip and met the same anxiety in the unsmiling face of McGilligan. 

“Well, Paddy. What do you make of it?” 

“I don’t like it, skipper, straight I don’t. Rossiter hasn’t the ghost of 
an understanding of these people. Perhaps, by telling them all that 
smoothy-smoothy stuff about our comical twins he’s given the aliens the 
idea that they aren’t important.” McGilligan pushed his crumped uni- 
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form cap back on his untidy hair. “Faith — if the aliens kill those two 
you couldn’t be blaming them at all. The blame would be on Rossiter.” 
McGilligan went on in an undertone to register his considered opinion 
of Rossiter. 

“Much what I think, Paddy. But it gives me room for manoeuvre. 
And furiously to think.” 

“Oh?” 

“Where’s Doc?” 

“Winslow slouched in all steamed up about something and the two 
of them went into huddle in the cockpit.” 

“I’d like you to drop in with me. I asked them to a brain-squeezing 
session.” 

McGilligan cocked an eye and then, like the good second he was. 
followed Tail without a further word. 

From the half open door of the cockpit floated a noise that — well, Tait 
sought for some parallel — a noise like a group of drunken and mournful 
factory whistles breaking into a steaming whine, running up the scale 
smoothly and then being drowned in the clatter of falling dustbins and 
maniac children running sticks along iron railings. Tait pushed the door 
open — ignoring the photo-electric servos — and saw Doc and Winslow 
hovering over a tape recorder. 

“Wlio’s murthering who?” demanded McGilligan. 

The others turned and Winslow shut off the machine. The sounds 
died in a wailing groan like a fractured steam pipe. 

“That, skipper,” said Winslow with evident satisfaction “is genuine 
Tanaquil music.” 

“Music?” • 

“Sweet and low. Borrowed the tape from a Japanese alconcul boy. 
He claims his people played music like that when we Western types were 
wandering around dressed up in tin cans and plucking lutes to ladies in 
castles.” 

“A genuine point of contact?” asked Tait, thinking of the perplexity 
of the Japanese to whom he had just been speaking. 

“No. Their art forms are pure poinctillisme. Oh, sure, that’s another 
point of contact; but not the same one.” 

“I often wonder,” Tait said and flavouring the heresy, “just how 
much we know of Earth’s own historical culture patterns. Rossiter’s 
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sunk. Martin and Ferrari are still in that airy-fairy wooden city. The 
crew are slowly stewing in their own juice and going sour. And all of 
this I do not like!” Tait experienced a mild surprise at the responsive 
start in the others; he must have spoken sharply, he supposed. The 
three of them — even Doc — had straightened up and were looking in- 
tently at him. 

He considered a moment, fumbling around the astonishing realisation 
that he had reached the end of a path and the beginning of a new one; 
that he was going to make a decision when by all the standing orders 
of the Terran Survey Corps he had no reason to stir from his own ship. 
He was again — as once he had before — going to place his own personal 
conception of what the Survey Corps stood for above mere routine 
orders. In other words — he was going to stick his neck out. 

“Who is duty flier, Paddy?” he asked quietly. 

“Pilot Sims, skipper.” 

“Send out a call for him, will you?” 

“Wilco.” 

No one said anything as McGilligan put the call through. It must 
have been quite clear to them that their captain had come to a decision. 
They awaited the revelation of his commands each in his different way. 
A subtle air of excitement began to stir in the cockpit. 

What Tait’s words to them might have been, had the interruption not 
occurred just then, he was never perfectly clear himself. He had made 
up his mind to some course of action. The interruption changed all that. 
The intercom cheeped, McGilligan answered and said : “Chute it down,” 
crossed to the dispenser tube and took out the torpedo shaped container 
and, extracting the yellow messageslip, handed it to Tait. “From Sauma- 
rez, skipper.” 

Tait read the signal. 

Rossi ter’s angry report had done its work. Saumarez wanted Tait 
and Claymore to put in a personal appearance at base ship to explain. 
Here the inference was plain enough: they couldn’t be trusted in this 
delicate work. The signal ended ominously that any upheaval of the 
native population would be held strictly accountable to Commander 
Tait, any failure of Rossiter’s alconcul teams would be largely Tait’s 
responsibility. 
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Giving the gist of it to the others, Tait finished wryly: “We have 
our wish, gentlemen. We space off this planet — ” 

“But you’re in a nasty position, skipper,” Doc Barttlet said, his whole 
expression indicative of his anger. 

“They can’t blame you, skipper!” McGilligan said, his cap thrust up, 
his face blazing. “This is a grand eventuality, entirely!” 

Flier Pilot Sims reported in at that moment and the break of tension 
gave Tait’s crew time to simmer down. He had experienced a piercing 
thrill of humble joy at the evident concern over his own welfare. If 
Winslow had not been as demonstrative as the others that was be- 
cause he, as a junior, could only rally along in order; whatever hap- 
pened now, Tait knew that his crew would support him all the way. 
Anyway, he’d known that before. 

Pilot Sims had his leather jerkin with the great fur collar turned up 
draped around him in his usual dramatic fashion and his salute was as 
wrist snapping as ever. 

“Stand quietly in that corner, Sims, and listen.” 

“Wilco, skipper.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” began Tait. “The position is quite clear. I shall put 
forward a procedural recommendation that Rossiter’s report and his 
treatment of Martin and Ferrari have endangered the lives of two of my 
crew.” He glanced around and saw that he had all their attention. 
“We all grumbled about this planet and the natives and our chores 
down here. We wanted to space out. Well, now we’ve been ordered to 
lift jets for Saumarez.” He looked at Sims. “Well?” 

“Nothing, sir.” Sims had reacted to the news and Tait chuckled as he 
visualised the volatile flier’s reactions to the next little bombshell. 

“Before we return to base ship I consider it my clear duty to bring 
my two men back aboard. I fail to read my orders in any other way. 
To do this I must either send a party or go myself into the aliens’ city. 
I intend to lead the party myself.” 

The blast of voices all volunteering was loud in the smooth walled 
cockpit. Tait smiled and held up a hand. 

“That, gentlemen, is why you are here.” 

Someone laughed, it caught on, and even Tait let his tired smile 
widen. “I don’t anticipate trouble. But, Sims, you’d better take along 
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Mitsubishi and his 1-mra machine cannon.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Winslow. How did Ahmin slip through the perimeter?” 

The philologist flushed and shuffled his feet. “Well, sir,” he said re- 
luctantly. “I found him out there by chance one day and, as I was 
able to speak to him, we sort of struck up a friendship.” 

“I see.” Tait sketched in Winslow’s adventure with the alien. 

Doc Barttlet said : “Sneaked in for a spot of thievery, I expect.” 

“I’ve beeii missing tools, little things like that,” McGilligan said. 
“I’d like a word with this alien pal of yours, Win.” 

“That’s by the by.” Tait’s mind was slowly feeling its way through 
the morass of fact and speculation. He thought there was a glimmer of 
light on the mental horizon; just a glimmer. It was all he had. He said 
evenly: “I’m trying to do what Rossiter and his experts have failed in 
doing. They’ve brought in all the representatives of cultures they can, 
dressed them up, physically as well as mentally, and sent them in to get 
on friendly terms with these aliens. They’ve tried to find the culture 
nearest to the alien. Well, I propose to work from the other end. It 
seems to me that we are as dissimilar as possible to the natives; we’ll 
go in and act as ourselves, normally, without trying to be like the na- 
tives. If like can’t get on with like, then like might co-operate with the 
direct opposite. Any questions?” 

McGilligan glanced at the others’ faces. Then he faced Tait and smiled. 
“No, skip,” he said softly. “We’re with you, all the way.” 

“Opposites attract,” Doc Barttlet said. “It might work. But — ” 

“It’ll work, me fine doctor, it’ll work!” McGilligan said with sudden 
Irish enthusiasm. 

“But, as I was saying,” Doc Barttlet went on imperturbably, “we’ve 
been ordered to space out for Saumarez. Don’t you think, skipper, we 
ought to clear that up?” 

“Thanks, Doc. You’re right.” Tait crossed to the intercom. “Message 
to Commander Leaburg, T.S.S. Jenner. Intend to space out for Saumarez 
as soon as crew aboard. Got it? Okay. At once.” 

Doc Barttlet rumbled a coughing chuckle. 

“And now,” Tait said, crossing briskly to the door. “We’d better get 
on with it before Leaburg spots the snapper in that message.” 
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They all went out the door, through the shiny and instrument filled 
intestines of the ship, out to where Sims’ flier rested on the grass. Mit- 
subishi was there, in his gun turret, lovingly polishing his automatics. 
He saluted smartly, and smiled. 

“Keep her low, Sims. Stay in the radar shadow of Claymore as long 
as you can.” 

“Wilco, skipper.” 

The flier lifted and, a scant two feet above the ground, skidded away, 
maintaining a course which kept the bulk of Claymore between them 
and Jenner, until the distance grew. At the last possible minute Sims 
flung the little ship towards the fork in the rivers and the tall wooden 
city of the natives. 

At the first crackle of the radio, which was switched to ‘receive,’ Tait 
emitted a light-hearted cackle. The first radio challenge came from 
Claymore. Seconds later Jenner chimed in with her radio challenge. 

“Good old Sweeney,” he said with satisfaction. They ignored both 
calls and swept on to the alien city. 

“Mitsubishi,” ordered Tait as soon as they landed on the far bank un- 
der the towering wooden walls. “Stay with the flier. Keep contact with 
us. If the allies get too curious, lift a few feet in the air. Understood?” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Understood.” 

“Come on, then,” Tait said to the others and the little party stepped 
from the shining silver of the flier into the blackened wood of the alien 
city. At once they were surrounded. 

The aliens pushed and shoved, milling about, trying to press closer to 
their visitors. Dust arose from the packed streets between the tall win- 
dow-pierced wooden walls. A continuous murmur rose like bees on a hot 
summer’s day. Tait said: “Got the bottle, Paddy?” 

“Sure and here she is, the lovely creature.” McGilligan took a whiskey 
bottle from his hip pocket, uncorked it, tilted it up and drank. A bliss- 
ful smirk spread across his features. 

The others took turns, making exaggerated drinking motions and, un- 
der the fierce lash of Tait’s whisper, drinking hardly a drop. The effect 
on the aliens was electrical. 

One of their little three-wheeled carts rolled up, drawn by what at 
first sight appeared to be the second cousin to a llama. Two other carts 
followed. A sudden rush in the crowd deposited the Terrans in the carts, 
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festooned with flowers, and with many bottles and flasks surrounding 
their feet. Tait picked up a bottle, waved it over his head, and began 
to sing. 

That was the beginning of a riotous, rib-cracking, joyous, entirely re- 
markable evening out on the town. 

With all the high spirits, the practical jokes, the laughter, it was well- 
nigh impossible for the Terrans to refuse all hospitality and as the eve- 
ning wore on and the night set hundreds of stars twinkling friendlily 
high above the narrow streets, they were flushed and happy, singing 
and laughing, revelling with new-found friends and for the first time 
since landing on this planet thoroughly enjoying themselves. Some- 
where along that triumphant mardi-gras procession they found Martin 
and Ferrari. The biologist was wearing only a scarlet loincloth and a 
mass of flowers. The metallurgist was dressed only in flowers — and his 
uniform cap. 

“I suppose,” McGilligan whooped out between great lungsful of songs 
about the Mountains of Mourne and Danny Boy and Mother Machree, 
“you two clowns know you could be court-martialled and shut up for 
the rest of your born naturals?” 

“Drink up, Paddy!” shouted Martin. “These folk decently enjoy a good 
drink and a good yarn. Man! The lies old Ferrari’s been telling ’em — ” 

“Not an untruth has crossed- my lips!” Ferrari declared virtuously. 
“We’ve all been spinning tall stories and if some have the knack — 
well—” 

“How in blazes did you learn the language, then?” asked Winslow, 
jealous of his preserves. 

“We didn’t. Couple of the fellows speak English, of a sort. Picked it 
up in the negotiatin’ tents.” 

The night ripped apart in noise and light and song. The hours blasted 
away, and Tait found a great contentment on him, which he recognised 
vaguely must come from the alien drink; not intoxication, but a pleas- 
ant heightening of the senses and a feeling that all was well with the 
world. He fell into close conversation with a native whose command of 
English markedly improved as he talked with the Earthman. Tait found 
him simple and approachable, except for brief, highly humorous ex- 
cursions into playing practical jokes on some other alien or Tcrran. 
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When Tait lit his pipe and the alien immediately begged a match to set 
a hot-foot to one of his graver companions, Tait could not stop from 
shouting with laughter. The assaulted alien turned, smiling, and began 
to scuffle with them both — alien and Terran alike. 

Tait began to catch on. 

Winslow was talking until his throat was dry. Doc Barttlet had gone 
oil to look over a hospital. Pilot Sims’ dashing fur-lined jacket was the 
object — along with its owner — of giggling wide-eyed admiration from a 
bevy of damsels with flowers in their hair. Paddy McGilligan was a 
wild and happy and outrageously gallant Irishman — and his culture, 
reflected Tait, was scarcely compatible with that of the natives.’ 

Only when dawn was peering uncertainly down — blushing — on the 
revels did Tait have strength of mind to call a halt. He called Mitsubishi 
on the wrist-radio and the flier came in and picked the Terrans up, one 
by one, tired, happy and flushed with unforgettable memories. 

Doc Barttlet was full of ways of improving the hospital all the way 
back to Claymore. 

As soon as they landed and Rossiter and Leaburg were upon them, the 
storm broke. 

Tait made no effort to follow or digest just what the other two were 
saying. He had that inflated feeling that comes with great tiredness 
and great happiness. They all walked with Tait in the centre across to 
Claymore. Tait continued on, eyes half -closed, entered the lift and was 
drawn up to the control room. He felt too emotionally exhausted to use 
his more athletic method of the ramp this morning. Leaburg and Rossiter, 
by virtue of their seniority, accompanied him. 

Rossiter was fairly foaming, and Leaburg was darkly raging. One or 
other of them was saying : “And this’ll mean the end of you, Tait. The 
Corps doesn’t want men who can’t obey orders. You’re finished, Tait. 
Finished!” 

Tait stopped. The other stopped with him. He lifted his head and 
stared at them. 

He said: “The natives of Tanaquil are now positively established as 
friendly. I had a long talk with their leader. They welcome us to their 
planet. I have explained who we are and what we intend to do, along 
the lines laid down in the Corps Regulations. Your mission here, gen- 
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tlemen, is finished.” He studied their faces. He could not forbear to 
add. “Not me.” 

They stammered incredulous questions, angry demands. 

Doc Barttlet came in then, shot Tait a single hard glance, and walked 
over, pushing Leaburg aside with a quick apology, rolled up Tait’s sleeve 
and shot a quick pick-up dose into his arm. “Bed for you in one hour, 
skipper!” he said in his voice which meant that captains may be cap- 
tains but doctors are grown up. 

“All right. Doc. Thanks.” 

“I suggest,” Rossiter said. “That you explain exactly what you mean. 
And also,” he added with heavy and wounded irony, “exactly how you 
managed to accomplish all this when the experts have failed. If you 
have,” he finished darkly savage. 

Tait repeated what he had said. “Tanaquil is now friendly. They wel- 
come us. Doctor Barttlet has shown them a little of the help we can give. 
I talked very earnestly — ” 

“But how, man, how!” said Leaburg in agitation. 

Tait smiled. “Rossiter here had his teams working full-time. They rep- 
resented the cultures of Earth and her near-alien friends. We always 
tried to come as close as possible to the culture we were contacting. We 
were all very dedicated, very honest, very sincere about it all. We were 
too damned serious!” 

“You have to be serious in this business,” said Rossiter sourly, 

“I agree. Up to a point. But here your very gravity destroyed your 
chances.” 

“If you’re going to say that we didn’t know that these aliens had a 
highly developed sense of humour, then save it. That was one of the first 
things we discovered.” 

“I’m pleased for you,” Tait said. “You knew then that they liked a 
practical joke, that they had a sense of humour which although it may 
be a little coarse for our tastes, was well developed. Their religion— 
quite strong, by the way — was one of light and warmth without dark 
spirits and any form of underworld. Their humour was important to 
them; but it led on to something else you missed.” 

“Go on,” growled Rossiter. 

“When you approached them, to take one example, you wondered 
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why they accepted gifts on occasion and then refused them on another. 
You had your culture teams out all pretending to he something they 
were not, trying to ape the ways and mores of their ancestors. An 
Australian aborigine, who is used to travelling the parsecs between the 
stars, who has been educated in the latest scientific advances, was asked 
to take off his clothes and dance about with a boomerang — ” 

“Not on this planet — ” 

“But the idea is the same. Your alconcul teams were not genuine /” 

The others all stared at him. 

“And these aliens of Tanaquil had an unerring sense for a phoney. 
As soon as they spotted a man wasn’t sincere, they wanted nothing to do 
with him. I offered one a box of matches because I thought it was a 
lever to prise open his reserve. He sensed that at once and wanted 
nothing to do with my matches — or me.” Tait scratched his ear. “As 
soon as a Terran smelled wrong to them, they shut up shop.” 

“We figured that they burned down the tents as a twisted form of 
practical joke,” said Rossiter. “But, well, we didn’t — ” 

“You missed out that they could sense whether a man was sincere. 
We were genuine enough in proffering friendship, which is why they 
tolerated us, I suppose; but they were all confused that we kept up 
this facade of obstruction and double-dealing which to them smelled 
sky-high. My two men, Martin and Ferrari, deserve a medal for get- 
ting to the bottom of this.” 

“No, skip,” said McGilligan softly. “You do.” 

Tait punched for engine room and spoke into the intercom. “Staff? 
All okay?” 

“All green, skipper,” responded the cheery voice of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Stafford. 

“Mister McGilligan,” said Tait formally. “We lift jets in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“Aye, aye, skipper,” said McGilligan, smiling. 

“What are you doing, Tait?” demanded Rossiter. “You — ” 

“I’ve my orders.” Tait watched as McGilligan began to go through 
the preliminary blast-off drill. “I have to report back to Saumarez. I 
signalled, Leaburg, that I would do so immediately all my crew were 
aboard.” 

“Yes, yes,” Leaburg said, almost chittering in impotent wrath. “Yes — 
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ah, Rossiter, orders from Saumarez.” 

“And,” added Tait, “unless you wish to accompany me I would suggest 
that you two gentlemen leave my ship at once.” 

Rossiter bristled ; but there was nothing he could do. Then he showed 
that the Terran Survey Corps did not choose entirely empty-headed 
or empty-hearted men for its alconcul service. Rossiter held out his 
hand. 

“You’ve done a good job here, Tait. I — well, my thanks. I’ll signal 
Saumarez and fill in the details. We Earthmen need to make friends in 
the Galaxy. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye Rossiter,” said Tait, shaking the large red hand. “And 
good luck with Tanaquil!” 

Leaburg said: “If you’ll have the goodness to have me piped ashore, 
Commander, you may blast off and proceed to Saumarez.” 

Tait looked at him, and then gave the necessary order. With the 
shrill of the pipes in his ears, he watched Leaburg go down in tbe 
lift. Then he turned back to McGilligan and Doc Barttlet and Winslow, 
who were all staring at him. Their expressions made him acutely un- 
comfortable. 

“That’s another job out of the way,” said Commander Loftus Tait, 
Terran Survey Corps. “I wonder what the next will be?” He smiled 
happily. “Well, we go on, we go on.” 

Old Earth would always go on, out in the Galaxy. 

There was always another star. 



AFTER THE MOON? 

Will our next step into space be an unmanned reconnaisance of Mars? A major 
producer in the aviation industry has embarked on a study to test the feasibility of 
this problem. 

The proposed space vehicle will employ a plasma pinch propulsion system on its 
epic journey. As seen by researchers, this engine will obtain its power by com- 
pressing electrons and ions in an invisible cylinder of magnetism. Conventional or 
nuclear powered rockets would make the initial launch into orbit around the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Once this orbit is achieved, the plasma power plant would go into action and 
drive the spaceship out into a pre-determined interplanetary flight path. While no 
one has advanced many theories on what protocol the vehicle should observe once it 
arrives at its destination, its 35,000 pounds will, in addition to the engine, include 
closely packed electronic equipment for guidance, control and surveillance. 



STRANGE MENHIR 

By E. Henley 



“No,” whispered Rozanne. 

The others saw in surprise that she w'as weeping, the teardrops float- 
ing away like tiny gleaming beads. 

This was a magic moment, gazing out of the sky at a new planet, 
gleaming and silent beneath. Almost unconsciously their lips formed 
that wonderful word ‘down’! 

“What is it, Roz?” asked Kathy quietly. 

“There’s something wrong there. I can feel it.” She looked at Teren the 
pilot. “Oh, don’t go down!” 

They turned enquiringly to Frank, intent at his search set, 

“There’s no doubting the echo. It’s the Argus 1 all right. I’ll get a fix.” 
Teren frowned. “How’s the fuel, Rod ?” 

The big man, botanist and engineer to the party, grunted. 

“Pretty low,” he rumbled. “This is pretty nearly a One-G planet. It’d 
be our last touch-down on what we’ve got. I must say it looks a bit 
odd. Too darned black.” 

As the great ball turned slowly beneath them they could see again the 
green patch like a minor continent creeping into view. On the few narrow 
stretches of rock and sand, shadows told of mountains. The rest was a 
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uniform grey-black, unrelieved by the whiteness of snow or the gleam- 
ing blue of open water. The blackness itself surrounded the green and 
engulfed the long rock deserts like a sinister sea. 

“It is from the green,” whispered Rozanne. 

“Imagination,” said Anine placidly. “Just a little pre-landing psy- 
chosis with a simple post-coma confusion. With gravity to worry about 
you’ll feel fine.” She turned to Frank, listening patiently at the radio. 
“Any reply from the Argus /?” 

Frank grimaced and shook his head. 

“Echoes. Echoes. Enough for a good fix. Otherwise — nothing.” 

He recited the co-ordinates and bearings to Teren, who, setting the 
readings on the finder telescope, gazed down intently. 

“Hm. Yes. Can’t see it, of course. But there’s a group of little rocky 
outcrops, on the edge of the green there. It looks possible.” 

His brow wrinkled. 

This was always a moment of tension, and the other five watching 
his face could tell when the die was cast. 

They knew now, and when he looked up sharply, were already mov- 
ing to their places. They were going down. 

Rod squeezed Rozanne’s hand and touched her cheek, a look of rather 
dog-like worry on his face. 

She returned the pressure. 

“Don’t worry, Rod. I’m all right.” 

She closed her eyes and prayed. 

Soon would come the awful feeling when her hair pulled and tingled 
in her scalp, her bowels stirred uneasily as her body took weight, terrible 
weight, and the pulse inside her hammered and crashed, her sight fad- 
ing and her lungs screaming for breath. But through the tumult of 
their approach something seemed to reach out and call to her go give, 
to yield. 

The ship thundered in over the dismal planet, and from the grey- 
green tangle miles below a tiny mesa reached impossibly up to pluck 
them from the sky. 

“Nice landing, Teren.” Frank was enthusiastic. “I’ll get a bearing on 
Argus /, right away.” 

“Much smaller and we would have toppled off it,” said Rod wryly. 
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Teren smiled Briefly and shrugged, nodding to the port, at the im- 
probable tangle below. 

“Better than trusting to that muck.” 

So this was it. 

Roz raised herself carefully, welcoming gravity like an old but some- 
times tiresome friend, and joined the others at the port. Looking down, 
she knew what it was she feared. 

Gaunt and motionless, it towered like a menhir over the alien forest. 
Nothing moved. 

“What’s that thing?” whispered Kathy. 

“What’s anything, till we’ve given it a name?” Anine’s tone was pro- 
saic, yet even she looked a trifle puzzled. She glanced at the men. This — 
this attraction they did not seem to feel, though they looked through 
the port with interest. 

Frank chuckled. 

“Looks like Lot’s wife.” 

“Lot’s doing well,” murmured Rod, and they laughed. 

Further off more of the great things dominated the bush around them. 
They seemed clustered mainly round a group of isolated rocky hills to 
the west. 

Beyond, oddly disquieting, a featureless band of black girdled the 
horizon, and the whole land appeared strangely dull under the large 
mild sun. 

For a while they were quiet. This was their last planet-fall, and there 
was a feeling of awe as they looked out on the world they must learn to 
know; a world which might, or might not make them welcome. 

Frank looked up from his sets. 

“Still no answer, chief, but the echo’s there all right; a bit confused, 
but it’s somewhere among those hills.” He gave a rough bearing. 

Teren surveyed the route through the telescope. 

“Hm. It’ll be among those menhirs over there. It might even he one 
if it’s still upright. They look like rockets.” He reflected. “We’ll need 
the eradicator to blast a pathway — ” 

“No!” The cry was startling, coming from Kathy and Roz at once. 
Anine frowned, biting her lip. The three men were disturbed by the 
sudden backlash of female emotion. 

“We mustn’t destroy unnecessarily,” said Anine, 
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“Not unless absolutely necessary of course,” agreed Teren quietly, 
“We will reconnoitre first. But — ” he became brisk, “we must make con* 
tact as soon as possible, in case there’s need of help. Right! Landing 
routine. Anine and Roz do final check of atmosphere, and make it good, 
we don’t want a space suit safari. Kathy, food. Rod and — ” 

Now Rod had gone. He and Teren. 

Roz sat at the bottom of the gully as she watched them go. The bush 
was strange and full of unfamiliar scents, and she was frightened, 
watching it fold around them, as carefully they picked their way among 
the great leathery fronds. 

In the ship Kathy was helping Frank with the map-mosaic of the 
planet, while he kept one eye on the signal of the mini-beacon as it crept 
into the bush. Anine too, seemingly emotionless, had stayed to bring 
out stores. 

“Don’t get lost, or Frank’ll have three wives,” was all she’d said. 

Alone at the foot of the mesa, Rozanne found herself wanting Rod 
with an intensity which frightened her. The great fronds rustled and 
stirred, and out of the forest the scented air breathed round her, the 
odours mingling and changing; some seemed oddly familiar, but faded 
into each other before she could name them. 

She looked round startled. It was impossible. The air had filled with 
the scent of coffee, and the rich aroma of cigar smoke. She closed her 
eyes and sniffed. Yes, there were fragrant undertones, too, human and 
feminine. Light years and ages ago, thanks to some space psychologist’s 
wisdom, each woman had brought with her a few precious drops of 
perfume. 

So evocative were the scents that she could almost see the little colony 
of men and women celebrating their safe planet-fall. Her hand strayed 
to the pocket of her tunic and took out her own small bottle. She held 
it to her nose. 

The vision vanished, and the fragrance of an English garden broke 
round her in waves. She gasped. Almost overwhelmed with a sudden 
sense of urgent appeal she had to fight to control herself and stop it 
dragging her down into the bush. 

Abruptly it left her and she lay shaking on the rock. 

She was dazed as she climbed back to the rocket, and Anine and 
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Kathy met her anxiously. 

“Roz. Are you all right?” 

“What was it, Roz?” 

“You mean — you felt it too?” 

“Not only felt it Roz,” said Kathy, “we heard it.” 

“Poor Frank was following the mini-beacon signals and got a blast of 
static that nearly ruptured his eardrums,” said Anine. “We wondered if 
you felt it — even I felt something.” 

“I was terrified. It knocked me down.” Roz put a hand to her brow. 
“I was quite close to it.” 

“To what?” Anine’s voice was sharp. 

“You mean, that menhir thing, Roz?” 

Roz nodded. 

“I know it’s that. Though I don’t know how I know.” She frowned. 
“If it calls me again I don’t think I can fight it.” 

“Calls you?” Anine hadn’t lost all her scepticism, but Kathy saw that 
Roz was distressed. 

“Come on, switch on the power again, and let’s get this cabin erected. 
We want somewhere to live.” 

The sun drifted across the misty blue sky, drawing a shimmering 
haze from the sage-coloured scrub, from which on a gentle wind came 
the everchanging scents. 

Sometimes a stronger gust carried something less pleasant, something 
foul and dead, a miasma from beyond the green. 

Working on the cabin, fitting it and making it ready, the women 
would pause and glance uneasily at the distant belt of black. 

Frank was busy in his own little world of instruments, fixing all points 
visible from their mesa, pausing to follow the mini-beacon signals, then 
returning to his charts. 

At six on the chronometer the signals started blinking, and he shout- 
ed down to the women. 

“Anine, Roz ! They’re okay.” 

Rod’s large frame was feeling the strain of trekking the very first 
day under gravity. 

“Teren, I guess I’ve had enough.” 

“Shall we blast a pathway?” Teren too was weary of hours of strug- 
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gling, ducking, pushing through the tangle, for ever stopping to check 
their direction. 

“No ! No, better not. There’s no knowing how near we may be.” 

“Hm. If I see another of those damned menhirs I swear I’ll vaporise 
it. Each one looks just like a ship.” 

They stopped. 

“There’s room here to stretch out for the night. Give them the okay 
on the mini-beacon, and we’ll have a meal.” 

Weary, they were soon asleep on the spongy ground. 

“Am I dreaming?” thought Rod. 

With a sudden tingle of fright he knew that he wasn’t. Only his eyes 
moved. In the darkness two wide eyes gazed down at him, and below 
he could just discern the shape of a thin pale body. His fingers edged 
down towards the gun. 

There was a faint cry from the right, and for an instant he glimpsed 
a second figure. Then both were gone. 

“What was it, Rod?” Teren spoke softly. 

“Not sure. Looked like ghosts. Guess they were more scared than we 
were.” 

“They?” 

“Yes. Two I think.” 

Teren grimaced. 

“We were fools. Should have, slept in shifts. I wonder how long the 
night is here.” He groaned. “Lord! Gravity! I ache all over.” 

Rod chuckled ruefully. 

“Me too. And there is more of me to ache.” 

At first light they moved on, more cautiously than before, but saw 
nothing but the endless green. 

Then Teren grunted with disgust. 

“Another darned menhir. Let’s see what they’re made of.” 

He raised his gun. 

“Wait, Teren!” 

Through the glasses Rod examined the slender tip. It was too smooth 
for any menhir. 

Silently Teren took the glasses. 

“It’s it,” he breathed. “The Argus I.” 

Suddenly they were clear of the bush, and walking forward, eager 
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but apprehensive onto the low bare rock, where their sister ship stood 
poised like a needle, shining in the morning sun. But where were the 
cabins? 

“Look, Teren.” 

They stopped. A great smear of grey- white ash was scattered over 
more than an acre of the barren outcrop. They knelt to examine it, 
then got up, and walked silently to the rocket. 

The rocket radio was made to last for their centuries of comatose 
star-drift and Argus 1 and 11 were again in contact. 

“But what was it?” Anine spoke for all of them. 

Teren’s voice answered tersely. 

“Metal ash. Fused with the rock surface itself; and a few patches of 
calcined bone. . 

They shuddered. 

“But what— ?” 

“Disintegrator run wild. Only thing it could be.” 

“But they’re foolproof!” Frank sounded indignant. 

“They are foolproof,” shouted Roz, and everyone jumped, “but not 
proof against — against — ” 

She was shaking, staring wildly at them, mouthing words. Kathy put 
an arm round her. 

“Is that Roz?” Rod’s voice sounded worried over the radio. 

“It’s all right, my dear,” she said shakily. “It’s just, there’s something 
here — we don’t understand.” Her voice role again. “It released the en- 
ergy in trying to save itself. It meant them no harm.” Her voice trem- 
bled. “They were having a celebration dinner, coffee, cigars — ” 

Her eyes shut and she seemed to crumple. 

“Hello, hello.” The other voices were faint under the rush of static. 

“They were afraid of the little dark things. They came too close and 
someone was going to kill them.” Her voice was a whisper. 

Only the indestructible rocket had remained. 

Rozanne was conscious of sadness and peace. She was lying on her 
bed in the cabin, and saw that Kathy was sitting beside her. 

“It’s all right, Roz dear. How are you feeling?” 

“I feel — Oh, I don’t know how I feel. At the moment just limp; but 
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something inside me seems part of something bigger; something that’s 
trying to speak to us, that needs our help.” She told Kathy about the 
strange scents, down at the foot of the gully. “Then I was terrified. Now 
I’m not frightened any more. Poor Rod. Is he very worried?” 

“A bit, I think. He’s starting back first thing tomorrow.” 

“NotTeren?” 

“No. He’s staying with the children.” 

“Children?” This was something she had missed. 

“Yes, poor things. A boy and a girl. They came in naked and half- 
starved from the bush while the men were in the rocket. They’d sur- 
prised them in the night, apparently.” 

“But how old?” They had started not long after the Argus /. But 
here were children old enough to be living in the bush. 

“About ten, they think — unless growth rates differ here.” Kathy wrin- 
kled her brow. “Frank said something about relativity and taking a dif- 
ferent space-time route — but I’m no mathematician.” 

“Poor things.” Rozanne sighed. “Ten years. Kathy?” 

“Yes, Roz?” 

“That means there is food.” 

They were silent 

They could start no colony until they were sure of food. Food meant 
everything. Their lives, and all they were made for ; to be wives to their 
men, and mothers to people the new planet ; to pass on their life and their 
faith before they died. 

Anine came in quietly, and broke gently on their silence, as though 
guessing the reason for it. She squeezed Rozanne’s hand. 

“Radio Teren’s just closed down for the night, but Frank’s staying 
up there in case of anything.” 

“Anything fresh, Anine?” asked Kathy. 

“Yes. They’ve been going over some of the log — it was in the ship. 
They had kept it right up to the end.” 

“Food supplies were ample, Rod reckons. He says the youngsters are 
well-formed. But now there’s virtually none left, we are in a dwindling 
area of vegetation. It’s all one species, apparently, and for some reason 
it has ceased to propagate itself. It’s just slowly dying. He doesn’t know 
what part they’ve been eating.” 
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When the Argus I arrived the world had been a green one, a globe 
of water wrapped in a vast floating robe of vegetation, which drifted 
slowly with the feeble tides. There were a few utterly barren continents, 
whose nature they could only guess; and this vital archipelago. 

Far to the west had lain what their map showed as ‘The Black Sea,’ 
a pool of floating death, which endlessly burst into life again as new 
vegetation battened on the goodness released in the water. 

Some entries were hard to understand. ‘Many umbrils to the south 
today.’ ‘In the early morning an urnbril passed right overhead. Like a 
rainbow it was. Very beautiful.’ ‘The Tall Ones come and go.’ (A refer- 
ence to the menhirs presumably). And often there were references to 
the Little Folk, glimpsed in the shifting bush, * — often close to the Tall 
Ones.’ 

Near the end the Captain had written of the Little Folk appearing 
round the rock in ever-increasing numbers, and for the first time there 
was a note of fear. 

The final entry was, 7 am having a special dinner tonight and hope 
that that will help take the women out of themselves. They are becoming 
very restless.’ 

And that was it. 

“I wonder what umbrils are,” said Kathy. 

“Or the Little Folk.” Anine spoke quietly. “I’m sure, whatever they 
are, they and the Umbrils, and the Menhirs are somehow related. Then 
the Argus I came — ” 

“And the Little Folk mobbed them; someone panicked, and there 
was an explosion,” finished Rozanne. 

They pondered this. 

“And in some way,” said Kathy, “nothing else can go on without 
the Little Folk.” She frowned, gazing down at the darkening forest. 

They were silent as they undressed in the half-light, ready for bed. 
Much later, as the other two shifted restlessly in their sleep, Rozanne 
got up quietly, and disappeared into the night. 

The atmosphere in the rocket cabin was subdued; they had realised 
that Rozanne had gone. Patiently Frank was tracking the slowly shift- 
ing beacon making Rod’s approach, while Anine and Kathy cleared 
away the meal. 
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“He’s not far off now, Anine. You’d better get going if you want to 
meet him.” 

She waited at the foot of the gully as the big man detached himself 
from the forest. She could tell by his tight smile that he realised some- 
thing had happened, and broke the news as gently as she could. 

“I know it’s a shock. Rod, but I’m sure that’s where she will have 
gone.” She looked at the menhir two or three hundred yards away 
through the bush. “Frank wouldn’t let us follow because — •” 

“He might lose all three wives.” 

He tried to grin as she took his pack. 

Around them the giant fronds stirred and moved. A curious scent 
tingled suddenly on the air, which seemed charged with unseen energy. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” she cried. “Something is happening.” 

She fell to the ground as a maelstrom of scents flickered on the 
electric air, and desperately Rod stumbled back into the bush. 

His heart was pounding as he fought his way forward past sagging 
fleshy stems and great wilting fronds that seemed to shrink and pull 
themselves back into the ground. At last, panting for breath he stopped, 
staring with unbelieving eyes. 

The whole fantastic forest for a hundred yards around the menhir 
was suddenly open, reduced to a mat of light green fibrils, while the 
menhir itself seemed to expand, straining upwards. An intense hum 
and an incredibly beautiful perfume vibrated on the air. 

Rozanne, radiantly, ecstatically beautiful, stood a few short yards 
from its base, gazing up at it, with arms and legs stretched wide as 
though offering her whole being to the thing. 

A crimson line like a dart of flame split it from top to bottom. 

It was opening! 

“Rozanne!” She didn’t hear. “Roz — oh, God! No!” 

The whole structure erupted into a mass of billowing red, which 
boiled down over the girl’s figure, moving, shifting, contracting, then 
slowly subsiding to cover the ground with a carpet of brilliant crimson. 

In the middle rose a spire of translucent beauty, a mass of crystal 
balls frothing from the top. He gave a deep sigh. Rozanne was there, 
stretching up, reaching for the scintillating mass. Tumbling over her 
in a slow torrent, it covered her like a foam. 

She was crying out, laughing, gathering the stuff in her hands and 
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— he started running, she must be mad — she was eating it. 

When he reached her, she was laying exhausted, but opening her 
eyes put some of the stuff to his lips. 

“Rod.” She smiled. “Have some. It’s good.” 

Gingerly he tasted it. The warm gentle flavour suffused his being. 
He knew, they both knew that Man would not be master, but a vital 
part of something they could scarcely understand, which could live and 
grow again, and be food and drink for their children. They held close 
to each other. 

In the great depths beneath them, the new seeds stirred, and know- 
ing, struggled toward the light. 

Drowsily the man and woman looked up to see the Umbrils glistening 
as they spread, iridescent in the sunlight, flying outwards to reclaim 
their planet. 

Farther away, wondering, the others saw them come. 
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SANDS OUR ABODE 

By Francis G. Rayer 

The distant view, as seen through the binoculars, did not tell much 
about surface conditions on the planet. Bob slightly adjusted the focus, 
and again took in their surroundings up to the perimeter of visibility. 
The rocky table on which they had landed sloped down steeply to 
dusty brown sands, which rolled away to the horizon. Undulant hills 
passed slowly across his field of view, smooth and apparently blanketed 
with grass. Rocky prominences occasionally broke up their flow. There 
was no sign of habitation, indigenous animal life, or large vegetation. 

“An ideal planet to colonise, Captain Spencer,” a clipped voice stated. 

Bob put down the binoculars. “It could be, sir.” 

Major Ruffel emitted a sound indicating impatience. Broad-shoul- 
dered, a trifle grey at the temples at forty-five, he had a spruce, wiry 
manner and his gesture as he took in their surroundings suggested his 
decision was already made. 

“I have none of your doubts, Captain ! ” He indicated the sky, patched 
with cloud, and the distant hills, bright green under spring sunshine. 
“Virgin land, probably so fertile that everything we bring from Earth 
will flourish. No natives to raise difficulties.” He inflated his lungs, khaki 
clad shoulders thrown back. “An unsullied atmosphere, clear as wine! 
What more would you ask, Captain?” 
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Bob did not reply. Major Ruffel was probably right, but had an un- 
fortunate habit of assuming and condemning a subordinate’s disagree- 
ment before it was voiced. Superficially, Antol seemed much like Earth. 
But the Argemone, upright on her stern fifty yards behind them, had 
crossed ten light years of space. This far from Earth, Bob felt it unwise 
to make hasty pronouncements. 

“The planet may well prove habitable, sir,” he said guardedly. 

He left Ruffel and returned to the ship. The Argemone had touched 
down at dusk. They had remained inside until dawn. Sandy Trentham, 
their radio man, had found no local signals on any band, and that 
alone indicated no civilised race with an advanced science occupied the 
planet. At the news, Ruffel had been jubilant. Atmosphere tests, made 
on the spot, and with samples taken while descending, increased his 
exultation. It was apparent the Major considered this a personal tri- 
umph. With dawn, they were ready to leave the ship, and explore. 

Sandy Trentham came down the vessel’s ladder. His very light blue 
uniform clashed oddly with his sandy hair and brows, giving him a 
boyish look. 

“The Major been saying good morning?” he asked. “Or getting your 
clearance on the ‘all-satisfied’ message to Earth?” 

Bob glanced at him quickly. Under Sandy Trentham’s apparent light- 
ness was a warning. 

“He’s been asking you to radio Earth, Sandy?” he asked. 

“He has. I’ve already put through the provisional message on the 
sub-space radio. We’ll get the relayed answer inside twelve hours. It’s 
not within the Major’s power to give the final okay alone, though he’d 
like to do just that.” 

Bob nodded. Ruffel had an aptitude for taking as much credit as 
possible. An ‘all-satisfied’ colonisation message filed under Ruffel’s name 
alone would be a high-power recommendation, back on Earth. Unfor- 
tunately for Ruffel, no such message could be sent until other officers 
on the ship agreed. The first colony ship from Earth could only travel 
at vast expense, and was not to be risked until everyone with an authori- 
tative opinion had concurred. 

“I’ve not given my clearance,” Bob said. “Nor shall I until I’m satis- 
fied!” 
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“The Major won’t like it!” 

Bob shrugged, and climbed up into the ship. He could give no actual 
reason why the ‘all-satisfied’ message should be delayed. He only knew 
that he was not yet agreed that Antol was suitable for colonisation. 

Hobbs and Griffiths, two crewmen, were preparing to lower the light 
tracked vehicle used for ground exploration. It had a radius of several 
hundred miles, if necessary. 

Bob went to his own cabin, stooping his lanky six feet form to pass 
the bulkhead doorway. He briefly reviewed the reports so far collected, 
and was forced to admit that he could give no reason why colonists 
should not come. Not even the shadow of a threat could be found 
in any of the details, already radioed to Earth. 

Perhaps Ruffel was right, this time. Bob thought. He descended out 
of the Argemone and found that the caterpillar truck had been low- 
ered, and stood waiting. Hobbs was at the wheel, and Griffiths by his 
side. Major Ruffel stood in the body of the vehicle, stocky and neat 
as if from barracks. Sandy Trentham would stay in the ship to watch 
the radio, Bob guessed. Of the vessel’s complement, two others were 
junior crewmen, engaged on routine checks, and the last Genne Moore, 
biology officer, incidentally Ruffel’s attractive niece, and presumably still 
enduring self-imposed captivity in her tiny laboratory. Bob was glad 
she was not coming in the truck — she had an unfortunate knack of 
backing up the Major even when he was wrong. Her clear blue eyes 
would spark, her slightly snub nose twitch, and she would produce 
some pointedly sarcastic observation. 

They rode across the hundred yards of rocky table, and began a 
bumpy descent to the sands at the foot of the slope. Ruffel stood with 
both hands grasping the truck’s side rail, watching everything. 

“Looks practically ideal to me, Captain,” he said, as they reached 
the sand. “I suggest we radio confirmation when we get back to the 
ship.” 

On one of the side seats, Bob swayed to the truck’s motion. 

“Isn’t that a trifle hasty, sir? We’ve not really investigated yet — ” 

“Do we need to?” Ruffel snapped. “Delays cost money. My supe- 
riors don’t welcome waste. What’s more, I dislike delay, especially with- 
out reason.” 
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Bob saw it was going to be difficult. The Major was so confident that 
Antol was an ideal planet, that his decision was already made. Con- 
firmation of suitability would also enhance the Major’s reputation as 
a quick worker, when received within twenty-four hours of landing. 

Hobbs, behind the wheel, gave an exclamation and pointed. 

“See those?” 

On one of the green slopes long legged animals, not unlike small 
goats, were grazing. They were restless, eating in quick snatches, heads 
raised between mouthfuls. As the vehicle drew near they looked up, 
then trotted off, disappearing over the hill. 

“Probably good eating!” Ruffel said. 

Bob morosely gazed the way they had gone. He wondered why he 
felt uneasy. 

“Still looking for hidden snags, Captain?” Ruffel asked acidly. 

Bob shook his head. “No, sir. Merely wondering why there’s no large 
vegetation, no trees or bushes, no birds, apparently no insects, and 
seemingly no variety of species like on Earth.” 

Ruffel laughed. “You’re not wanting to delay confirmation because 
you can’t find a snake in my paradise?” 

Griffiths chuckled audibly, and Bob felt uncomfortable. Put like that, 
delay seemed ridiculous. He let it pass, knowing there could be no 
reply. 

“I suggest we take a sample of the grass back for Miss Moore, 
sir.” 

They stopped to collect it. Seen closely, it was quite unlike grass. An 
inch or so tall, it was extremely wiry, and had short, stiff roots, cov- 
ered with thick hairs. As he pulled a handful of it, the sandy soil iell 
away. Apparently the ground held little moisture. 

Ruffel was watching him, following his thoughts. “Irrigation will cure 
that, Captain. Irrigation — and Earth grass to fix the soil if necessary, 
with the trees for shade.” 

Boh put the tiny plants in a sample jar from the truck, and snapped 
on the lid. His unease had abruptly increased tenfold. Not the slightest 
breeze stirred the plants or touched his face, and he was certain this 
was the slope up which the restless goats had run. 

The creatures had left no footprints in the sand. 

Bob thought of that often, as the truck made its round trip a few 
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miles from the ship. It was in his mind as they returned, and upper- 
most in the hours following. He could not convince himself that he 
had mistaken the slope for another. 

Genne Moore took the sample jar into her room. She paused at the 
door. 

“I have not found any reason why we should delay our ‘all-satisfied’ 
message,” she said. “I don’t imagine I’ll find it here.” She indicated 
the jar. 

Bob noted her tone. “Aren’t we being a little hasty? We’ve scarcely 
seen the planet, yet we seem to want to rush off a clearance mes- 
sage — ” 

Her eyes sparked. “Delay costs money!” 

“So I’ve heard already.” Bob felt extreme irritation, and wished she 
were not Ruffel’s niece. “But it would cost more — much more — if we 
got a colony ship out here, and found the planet unsuitable.” 

“Why should it be unsuitable?” Ruffel’s snap was in her voice, now. 
“I’ve found no parasites, no significant or harmful bacteria. The air 
would suit a health resort.” 

“And there are no minor life forms,” Bob put in. “No small crea- 
tures, no trees.” 

“I’d noted that.” Her voice suggested it was unimportant. “Presuma- 
bly some oddity in local conditions or evolution which we can soon 
explain.” 

“And are we to give the ‘all clear’ before it is explained?” 

They stood eye to eye. Additional colour came slowly to the girl’s 
cheeks. Bob saw that she was taking his words as a deliberate slight — 
an implication that both she herself and Major Ruffel, her uncle, did 
not know their job. 

“You wouldn’t be trying to cause delay to detract from what my 
uncle has achieved?” she demanded icily at last. 

Bob’s lips snapped together. A retort sprang to his mind, but he 
suppressed it. He let his eyes say what he thought, turned on a heel, 
and strode down the narrow corridor. He heard her door close with 
an angry click. 

In the cramped radio room Sandy Trentham sat before his com- 
munications equipment. His eyes, keen under his shockingly sandy 
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brows, were sympathetic. 

“Been through it again?” 

Bob sat down in the spare seat “It’ll be awkward. If the Major didn’t 
pride himself on being a quick worker, he wouldn’t rush things so. As 
it is, I’m withholding my approval on the ‘all clear’ without apparent 
reason. It looks bad.” He sighed. Just how bad it could look had been 
shown by Genne Moore. “There seems to be every reason in the world 
for giving my approval, and none for withholding it. It worries me.” 
“You’re thinking of some points in particular,” Sandy Trentham said, 
half questioning. 

“Only the lack of animal life in general, and vegetation — and the 
fact that those creatures we saw run up the hill seemed to leave no 
tracks.” 

The other started. “You’re not serious!” 

“I am, Sandy.” 

“You’ve mistaken the slope — ” 

“I’ll not deny that would be an explanation.” 

Sandy Trentham relaxed, again idly twanging the bug key at his 
hand. “You’ll need more than that to convince the Major, or Earth,” 
he said. “Wind could cover their tracks.” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

Bob got up. He could see the way everything was leading. He must 
agree with Ruffel — against his own conviction. Or stand out, without 
logical reason. In the latter case, the Argemone would probably be his 
last ship: Ruffels eventual report to his superiors would assure that. 

A knock came on the steel door. Sandy Trentham rose, opening it. 
Genne Moore stood in the corridor. Half as much anger would have 
made her twice as attractive, Bob thought. Her gaze came directly on 
him. 

“Did you clear the sample jar, Captain Spencer?” 

It had been a long time since her tone had been quite so condemning, 
Bob thought. He shook his head. “I’ve not touched it, or even seen it 
since you had it. Why?” 

“The plants are gone!” She seemed about to accuse him, but did not. 
“If it’s a joke by one of the crew — or anyone else — it’s pretty poor.” 
“Maybe you think I gave you an empty jar!” Bob growled. 

“No. I looked in. I was gone perhaps five minutes. When I got 
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back, the jar was empty.” 

They stared at each other. There seemed nothing further to say, but 
a tiny fear had re-awakened in Bob’s mind. 

“Get Hobbs or one of the others to fetch you a new sample,” he 
said lamely at last. 

He spent an hour alone in his cabin; another hour studying the 
hills through binoculars. Evening was coming. The scene was peace- 
ful. Near the ship, Hobbs and Griffiths were preparing the truck for a 
longer expedition. Sandy Trentham eventually came from the radio 
room with news that Earth was highly pleased with Ruffel’s prelimi- 
nary report, and awaited a complete all-clear as soon as possible. 
Genne Moore had prepared a brief report on the plants. They were 
hardy, tough, but lived on a photosynthesis and neutriment basis akin 
to that on Earth. Guarded questions by Bob did not find the practical 
joker. 

When he descended from the ship he found that Hobbs had stowed 
provisions and additional fuel in the truck. Bob frowned. 

“You’re — not staying outside the ship tonight?” 

Hobbs drew cords tight. “Yes, sir. Major Rulfel wants us to camp just 
beyond the hills, to observe those creatures we saw — perhaps catch one.” 

“But it’s a general rule no one stays outside the ship at night until 
final clearance.” 

“It has been a general rule,” a voice said acidly. 

Ruffel had come silently round the ship. He stood eyeing Bob as if 
mentally composing censuring phrases for his report A thin smile came 
to his lips. 

“I have decided we need not observe the rule about staying in the 
ship, Captain.” His tone had a sting. “In twenty-four hours we have 
found not a single dangerous animal, nor any other imaginable reason 
for delaying our investigations.” He paused significantly. “You may 
have the power to hinder my final report to Earth — but I think you will 
have none to object to my instructions here.” 

Bob knew he had none. Not out of his unease or doubt could he 
produce anything to convince Rulfel. He watched the truck slip away 
into the gathering evening, Hobbs and Griffiths riding jauntily. They 
had quickly reached the sandy plain which led to the hills, and were 
soon gone from view. 
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Bob walked halfway round the ship, and to the edge of the plateau. 
Here, it was only a few feet down over broken rocks, to reach the 
sands. He had not remembered they came so near at any point. 

Evening made its last long shadows, almost gone. The sky was clear, 
the sunset like that following a summer day on Earth. He halted at 
the foot of the brief slope. Ahead were high hills of sandy soil, tops 
at least level with the rock table where the Argemone rested. The ter- 
rain was deceptive, Bob decided. He had not noticed hills that high 
during the morning’s circular trip. 

He set off for a near hilltop. The tiny plants were very thick here, 
carpeting the sand like some wiry, noble moss. Sometimes his boots 
sank through them, into loose sand underneath. Once he bent, testing 
the dampness of the powdery soil with a hand. It was almost devoid of 
moisture, very fine, less gritty than seashore sand, and rather like the 
multitude particles of a newly built anthill. It should be an excellent 
basis for cropping and afforestation, as the Major said. 

The clear atmosphere made nightfall rapid. From the hilltop Bob 
could only see other hills, extending to the limit of visibility, and he 
turned back. All around him there seemed to be a tiny rustling, barely 
on the threshold of audibility, and the night air moved quietly against 
his face. 

Major Ruffel was waiting for him inside the ship, his expression de- 
termined. Bob guessed what was coming — the question of final clear- 
ance. 

“Have you discovered any other possible dangers, Captain Spencer?” 
Ruffel asked. “If so, perhaps you will discuss them with us.” 

Bob did not miss the irony. His grey eyes clouded. Sandy Trentham 
stood in the corridor to tire radio cabin, and nodded slightly. 

“Yes,” the Major said. “We are all otherwise agreed that the ‘all- 
satisfied’ message can be sent. It’s up to you, Captain.” 

Bob dusted his trousers. He had hoped the question would not be- 
come quite so direct. Apparently Sandy had agreed: there was no clear 
reason why not. Genne Moore would have followed the Major’s lead. 
She nearly always did. Therefore responsibility for delaying the clear- 
ance now rested solely on his own two shoulders. Bob thought. 

“Hobbs and Griffiths are out.” He knew he was playing for time. 
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“Wouldn’t it be wise to wait till morning. They may have something 
to report” 

Ruffel made an explosive sound, and moved impatiently. “Delay! 
Delay! Why? What reasons have you?” 

A direct question Bob knew he could not avoid. He wished there were 
more time — to prove his unease was without cause, or to locate its 
grounds. He gazed out over the dim terrain below, then back at the 
watching faces, outlined by the ship’s interior lighting. 

“We’re ten light-years from Earth. Can we judge by appearances, 
or by Earth standards, out here? Why is this planet apparently so per- 
fect? Why no animals ekcept that nervy lot of ghosts? Why no insects 
or birds — ” 

“I’ve a provisional theory' to cover that,” Genne Moore said from the 
background. “Evolution has been rapid, so few secondary forms have 
branched off. Hence the simplicity of fauna. Traces of extinct, earlier 
types will doubtless be found. Given specific conditions, an area may 
easily be almost or exclusively adopted by one type of plant or animal. 
It happens on Earth. With the remarkable uniformity of conditions 
here, the area is larger, and the suitability of one life form more exclu- 
sive, that’s all.” 

Bob admitted that it could be so. Yet he did not believe it was quite 
the full explanation. His lips set, his eyes grew stony, and his features 
became stubborn. 

“I’ll give my answer in the morning,” he said. 

The Major reddened visibly. “Earth is waiting our message, and we’re 
ready to send it — ” 

“I’m not ready to send it,” Bob said coldly. 

“For what reason?” 

“I can’t give my reason.” 

“You mean you haven’t one, but want to cause delay!” Ruffel 
snapped. “When this is known on Earth, I wouldn’t give a penny for 
your chances. As your superior, I demand you agree — ” 

“That’s the one thing in the world you can’t order!” Bob moved, 
past them, into the corridor, and stalked to his cabin. Ruffel would 
never risk sending the clearance signal with one dissident on the ship. 
In the event of the millionth chance turning up, and something being 
against colonisation, he would lose his major’s crown, or worse. 
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Ten minutes brought a tap on the door. Sandy Trentham came in, 
visibly worried. He stood his back to the closed door. 

“The Major will break you, Bob.” It was a sad statement of fact. 
“Why not give your clearance? If anything is wrong, we’ll all be in 
it together. But as things stand, you’re in for a personal squashing. 
Bricks fall harder with fewer backs to hit, and when thrown by the 
Major.” 

Bob shook his head sadly, and again pillowed his chin on his hands. 
“I’m not satisfied, Sandy.” 

“Can you give me one watertight reason why not?” 

“None I haven’t already mentioned.” 

“Then I wouldn’t be in your shoes from now on.” 

Shaking his head sadly, Trentham left. Bob nibbled his lips. He won- 
dered if he were risking virtual disgrace for a mere whim. For the 
twentieth time he reviewed all he knew. The restless goats, grabbing 
mouthfuls of food, the fertile soil . . . nothing here why Antol should 
not become a second Earth. 

Another knock, more hesitant. He opened the door, was astonished to 
'find Genne Moore, and gave her his chair. She sought for words, avoid- 
ing his gaze, then looked him squarely in the face. 

“This is private?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then I must tell you rapid clearance means a lot to my uncle.” 
Her gaze was direct, but her voice had an undertone of embarrassment. 
“He’s with two other men on a short list for a most important post — 
an extremely important post — ” 

“And a snappy job here could tip the balance?” 

Sbe looked at the cabin floor. “Probably.” 

Bob considered it: a quick, justified ‘all-clear’ would indeed be a 
feather in Ruflel’s crown. 

“If he passed the ‘all-clear,’ and something turned up, he’d be back 
in the ranks,” he pointed out cautiously. “It works both ways.” 
“But there is no reason why anything should turn up! I’ve not found 
any reason — you’ve not — ” 

She gazed at him, half pleading. Bob nibbled his lips. “Before men 
flew rockets, they lived in trees. Somewhere in my ancestry is a devil- 
ishly suspicious fellow. There’s women’s intuition, too. Why deny it 
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men? Man survived to fly rockets because he was mistrustful of things 
he didn’t understand, when he lived in trees.” 

He left it at that. There was nothing further to say. She got up, was 
about to open the door, then surprisingly her fingers closed over his 
arm. 

“My uncle thinks you’re making delay, where there need be none, 
because of a personal grudge or dislike. You know what he can do 
when he gets back to Earth.” 

“I know it,” Bob admitted with deep regret. 

“Then why not give your permission?” Her face had a look Bob had 
never seen before. “Don’t seek trouble — Bob — ” 

Sad, head slightly bowed, Bob gazed at her. There were eleven rea- 
sons out of ten why he should agree— or so it seemed. He dropped his 
eyes, drew his lips into a thin line. 

“I cannot give my permission,” he said. 

He did not watch her go; scarcely heard her. When he lifted his 
head, the cabin was empty. 

Bob did not seek the others early. He found Ruflel stamping up and 
down the narrow corridor, his attention directed on the radio room. 
Sandy Trentham emerged, nodded, but spoke to the Major. 
“No reply from the truck, sir.” 

“But they were supposed to radio at dawn!” Ruffel looked jerkily 
at his watch. “That’s over an hour ago! You contacted them last night?” 
“Yes, sir. Immediately after they had camped, confirming the spot.” 
“Then why don’t they reply now?” 

Sandy Trentham offered no reason, but returned to his radio room. 
Ruffel went down out of the ship, and stamped to the edge of the rock 
plateau. Bob half opened the radio cabin door. 

“Any reason you can think of why they don’t answer, Sandy?” 
“None, worth mentioning. The transmitter could have packed up — 
but I wouldn’t bet on it. And they have spares.” 

Another hour passed, with no reply, and Ruffel studied the far land- 
scape through binoculars, from the highest attainable point on the ship. 
Descending, he made the only decision which seemed possible: go on 
foot and find what Hobbs and Griffiths were doing. 
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Bob soon saw that the march would be no fun. It was difficult to 
average even three miles an hour, on foot over the loose sandy soil. 
At that rate it would take nearly seven hours to travel the twenty miles. 

Their emergency packs increased in weight with each hour. Major 
Ruffel took frequent bearings. He had become morose, his face heavy. 
The straight course was one relatively easy to follow, and the high sun 
lit the hills brilliantly. When four miles out, the ship was still visible 
behind. The truck should be seen without trouble, Bob thought. 

They rested once, briefly. It was apparent they could not return to 
the Argemone by nightfall, but Genne Moore and the other crewmen 
should expect to see them by noon. 

Hours passed. One green undulant hill replaced another. The sun 
lowered, and ahead the ground seemed higher. 

“Truck should be visible from there,” Major Ruffel said. 

He wiped his face, and went on. Their course had deviated less than 
a straight pencil line across a map. 

From the top of the highest hill could be seen a vast expanse of other 
hills, mostly green. The truck could not be found. 

1 “Perhaps we’ve made less speed than I supposed,” Ruffel said. 

They went two more miles, and surveyed the terrain from another 
hill. Bob judged that a circle of at least three miles radius was within 
the reach of their binoculars, but no vehicle was visible. 

“I think we’ve come a trifle too far,” Ruffel said. 

No one pointed out that the truck had not been seen. Thirty minutes 
later the Major halted on a low hill. “This is where it should be,” he 
said, defeated. 

They could not see it. Nor did they find it during the daylight hours 
remaining. Their binoculars picked up no sign of it from any of the 
surrounding hills, and they abandoned the search when evening had 
reduced the perimeter of visibility to a few hundred yards. Sandy Trent- 
ham voiced the question which had been in Bob’s mind. 

“Why haven’t we seen their tracks? We must have crossed them 
somewhere.” Trentham screwed a foot through the everlasting green 
carpet, into the loose soil below. “The caterpillars would make a trail 
we’d see half a mile away.” 

There was no answer. The light breeze, usual at evening, was too 
slight to cause drifting, and the verdure secured the top soil against 
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movement, even if winds had swept the locality before they arrived. 

They camped halfway up a slope, chewing iron rations, each sunk 
within himself. Ruffel was the last to speak. 

“We’ll check this area again, until about noon, then go back to the 
ship. Hobbs and Griffiths may have returned there by another route.” 

That was exceedingly unlikely, Bob thought. Their outward trip had 
been straight as a line. If they had returned, it would be along that 
line, and Ruffel, Trentham and he himself would have met them early 
in the day. 

Thin clouds came across the sky, obscuring the stars. A whisper as 
of night wind was all around them, and Bob dozed only fitfully. In some 
inexplicable way he felt that the greenclad desert hated their intrusion, 
and wanted them gone, or dead. 

As the hours passed, the breath of night wind ceased, replaced by a 
close airlossness which might precede a storm. Bob stirred occasionally, 
trying to make his pack a more comfortable pillow. For a long interval, 
rather after midnight, he lay on his back awake, his gaze often on the 
stars high above. If Earth’s sun were visible, he could not pick it out 
from other brighter specks scattered across the sky, seen now that the 
cloud had gone. 

The feeling of hidden enmity remained, just on the threshold of aware- 
ness. He could not pinpoint its cause. It was some primitive instinct 
keyed into activity by an unknown danger. 

It was some hours after midnight when he awoke with a start from 
uneasy sleep, the feeling of unease vastly intensified. His eyes opened 
and a warning sensation jerked at his nerves as with physical fingers. 

The night was quiet, the stars directly overhead bright and clear. 
The air felt heavy, confined, yet somehow alive with activity. Straining 
his ears, Bob decided that there was a continuous sound, so near silence 
that it could almost have been his imagination. Suddenly an abrupt 
shock ran through every nerve. He could see stars only at the zenith. 
All around was a darkness closer than night skies. 

He started to his feet, calling Ruffel and Sandy awake. He took a 
pace forward, stumbled, and found himself on elbows and knees in a 
sloping wall of crumbly earth. He rolled over, got a hand lamp from 
his pack, and switched it on. 
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With Ruffe! and Sandy, he occupied the centre of a steep conical de- 
pression. All around was a tiny downwards trickle of particles, slowly 
closing in the walls round them, whispering grain on grain just audible. 
The sloping sides of the depression were much steeper than forty five 
degrees, and its upper perimeter could have been thirty feet high. 

“Climb!” he said. “For your life!” 

Getting out of the pit was so difficult it could have been impossible. 
Groping hands and toes brought down minor landslides of powdery 
soil, burying them knee deep. Repeated attempts in one spot undermined 
the sand above. Minor avalanches descended on head and shoulders, 
covering them. Ruffel struggled out of the earth, his lamp gone, and 
swore. Bob spat out a mouthful of sandy soil. 

“Keep moving, or we’re finished.” 

It could have been an hour by the time they reached the top, and 
even then the escape was only possible because of the masses of sandy 
earth they had dragged down into the basin, so that it filled and be- 
came less steep. 

A continuous, faint rustling filled the night, more audible as their 
laboured breathing subsided. All round the perimeter of the hole the 
tiny plants stood thick as grass on a pasture. A ceaseless wavy motion 
passed over the plants, beginning farther aw r ay than the light beam 
could reach, and racing like breakers towards the lip of the crater. 

Sandy Trentham’s teeth clicked audibly. “Let’s get out of here!” he 
said, and his voice shook. 

The plants were so thick, walking over them was like moving ankle 
deep in moss. Bob bent momentarily, flashing his lamp close to the 
ground. A thin film of sand was moving rapidly towards the crater, 
uncannily resembling flowing water. Each of the uncounted millions of 
tiny plants seemed to sway, brushing along a grain of sand with each 
minute leaf, simultaneously raising itself, so that it was always on top 
of the accumulating particles of earth, always moving more grains along 
towards the hole. 

He shivered. It was so tiny an action, yet so devastating in its pur- 
pose. All at once he recalled the rocky plateau, and the way in which 
it had seemed nothing like so far to descend, that morning. And ob- 
literating the goat tracks had taken only minutes. 
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“I think we should return at once to the ship!” he said, and Major 
Ruffel did not disagree. 

As they marched, at first by hand lamp on a compass bearing, then 
by a growing dawn light, Bob wondered if it would be too late. He 
knew, now, why the restless goat-like creatures snatched uneasy mouth- 
fuls. Any living thing that had to stay in one spot, or slept, or could 
not move its young, was an inevitable victim for the moving sands. 
Could men fight an enemy as numerous as the grains on all the sea- 
shores of Earth itself? 

It was a gruelling forced march. Driven by a sense of danger, they 
did not rest. The sun rose clear in a cloudless sky, making bright 
emerald patches upon the hill slopes. The soil was dusty, loose as freshly 
turned anthills, slowing their progress. Bob guessed that every hill and 
slope had been moved again and again, sifted and turned over cease- 
lessly by the tiny plants. Other species of life had vanished unknown 
thousands of years before, buried beneath the obliterating particles. 
That also would have been the destiny of any camp or habitation of 
Man. 

The emerald patches were not static, but seemed to drift with a slow, 
wavy motion across the hills, moving roughly parallel to their own 
bearing. Bob saw that his two companions had also noted the tide. 
Tiny plants were brushed ahead, then in turn gave motion to their 
companions. The multitude of tiny motions were culminating in a vast 
flow directed towards the plateau where the Argemone rested. 

The sun was high when Ruffel paused, checked his watch, compass 
and pedometer, and made brief mental calculations. 

“The ship should almost be in sight ahead,” he said, voice rough 
from fatigue. 

A low ridge lay across their line of march, perhaps half a mile away, 
surmounting higher ground. Bob did not remember having seen it when 
they set out. As they walked, the tiny plants became even more numer- 
ous, so that in places layer on layer fonned a bed knee deep. 

Panting, they reached the high point of the ridge. Directly ahead, 
where the Argemone had stood, was a vast hill of emerald-covered earth, 
perhaps eighty feet high, conical and regular. Its top looked flat, and 
waves like those of an incoming tide ran up its sides. 
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Bob felt chilled, despite the sun. Ruffel’s face had a sallow, aged 
expression. 

“I would scarcely have believed they could do it — ” he said hoarsely. 

“It’s their numbers. Millions. Millions of millions,” Sandy Trent- 
ham’s lips were drawn, his features grimy, sagging with fatigue. 

“They’ve been ai it twenty four hours or more,” Bob pointed out, 
remembering how each time it had been less far down from the rocky 
plateau to the hilly plains. “The movement probably began the minute 
we landed.” Their night camp would have had a similar appearance, 
on a smaller scale — a regular cone, with a flat top. While the cone 
was uncompleted, there was hope. 

The ascent was over a green carpet sometimes ankle deep, sometimes 
reaching their knees. They slipped often, hands and toes, gripping, 
masses of the wiry plants coming away under their weight. The slope 
levelled out, and Bob saw that it was the rim of a crater. In its exact 
centre stood the Argemone, already buried higher than her entrance 
lock. The plants had not rested at dawn. 

“Are we — too late?” Ruffel said, panting, as he came up to the rim. 

Bob saw a shovel appear out of the sandy earth, momentarily reveal- 
ing a hole up through which peered the stained face of one of the crew- 
men. The man saw them, shouted, beckoning. Then a minor avalanche 
of powdery soil collapsed on him. again filling the hole. Bob raised 
himself over the rim, sliding down feet first. Ruffel and Trentham be- 
hind him . . . 

Coughing, filthy, they got the exit port closed. The corridors just 
inside were two thirds filled with soil it had been impossible to remove. 
Bob scrambled along on hands and knees, reached a clear corridor, 
and ran for the ship’s control room. 

The Argemone’ s drive awoke slowly, reluctantly. Long before any 
lift became apparent a vast cloud of dust rose round the ship, towering 
towards the heavens as if from a bomb exploded under sand. Out of 
the billowing brown masses the ship lifted, gaining speed. 

A minute later they were in clear sky. Below was a vast brown 
patch formed by the curling clouds of dust, casting a shadow miles 
long over the hills. 

“We never thought you’d made it back in time,” Genne Moore said 
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from beside the control room window. 

Bob locked the ship on automatic, and looked down on the surface 
of Antol, a peaceful, dreaming paradise indeed, he thought, but one 
with a snag it was certainly not yet within Man’s power to overcome! 

“You’ve saved me from the greatest blunder of my career,” Major 
Ruff el 6aid in a clipped, tired voice. “I have instructed a message go 
out at once cancelling my earlier favourable report When we get back 
to Earth, I’ll not forget what you’ve done. Captain Spencer.” 

Bob smiled. “It was only that somewhere in my past was that devil- 
ishly suspicious old fellow, Major,” he said. He felt a smaller, smoother 
hand momentarily touch his. 



THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON 

References to “the extraordinarily advanced technique” used by the Russians in 
their photographs of the other side of the moon, have been no clue to the actual 
method in photographing what was described as the “Sea of Moscow”, a sea of 
craters, and a crescent-shaped mountain ridge, the “Sovietsky Range”, apparently 
not situated on the edge of a large “aea” as are most ranges on the hitherto seen side. 

A Tass statement says that the pictures were taken during a period of 40 minutes 
beginning at 6 AM (Moscow Time) on October 7th. At this time the moon rocket 
was between the moon and the sun, and 70% of the side of the moon not visible 
from the earth was illuminated. Several exposures were made with what is described 
as a “conventional” camera. The exposed films were developed and processed auto- 
matically in the rocket (according to the statement) before being relayed by radio 
back to ground stations in the Soviet Union. The orientation of the camera towards 
the moon was apparently accomplished by means of an automatic “moon-seeking 
device” perhaps working on light reflected from the surface of the moon, — a mech- 
anism similar to that in use in this country. Both Russian and British scientists have 
commented on the considerably more monotonous character of this side of the moon, 
— Professor Patrick Moore, described as a supporter of the “igneous” theory of the 
origin of the lunar craters, raising the possibility that the earth’s gravitation pull 
may have played a part in the formation and distribution of the moon’s surface 
features. 
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ANOTHER WORD FOR MAN 

By Robert Presslie 

It had been a good season. The weather had been kind, not a prayer 
had gone unheard, every omen had been favourable — and Father St. 
Emilion or no Father St. Emilion, there is not a single fisherman in the 
Gaspe Peninsula who does not- like the omens to be right when he sets 
his sails for the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Pierre Medoc discovered the alien in the first place. Pierre had grown 
fat on the season’s fishing, almost as fat as his wife, He was a big man 
with a big white-toothed smile. He was singing as he took his boat out 
to the lobster pots. And with the sun making the fish scales on his black 
jersey shine like sequins, he looked more than ever like a jovial clown. 

Behind the smile and the song, his mind was tallying like Dubois who 
owned the chandler’s store. Pot after pot came up and never a one was 
empty. Pierre dumped the lobsters behind him and his mind ticked off 
a pair of shoes for young Marie, dresses for the twins, a learning book 
for little Yves who was the clever one. 

A man with six children has to budget carefully. He had earmarked 
francs and sous for everyone, he had allocated a few more coins to the 
stone jar that would be their bank against the coming winter. And he 
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promised himself that the proceeds of the last dozen lobster pots would 
go towards new equipment for the boat. 

His song became louder. It was indeed a day to remember. The origi- 
nal words of the song were substituted by running totals of sous and 
francs — even if Pierre had to pay for everything in Canadian dollars, 
it was his habit to think in the money of the old country; in this he was 
no different to anyone else in the peninsula. 

The last pot of all was exceedingly heavy and seemed to resist his 
efforts to pull it up. Merde, he thought, and looked over his shoulder 
as if expecting the frown of Father St. Emilion. Was his luck to run out 
now r ? Was he to lose aperfectly good pot to some marauding eel? 

Pierre strained until the boat dipped. But he won. Hand by hand 
he took in the rope. 

He nearly let go when he saw the thing that clung to it, the thing 
that had tried to pull against him. 

However, new pots cost money and in the best of seasons no man 
can afford to be extravagant. So Pierre grimly continued to haul until 
the pot and its parasite were aboard. 



All during the interview with Father St. Emilion, Pierre nursed a 
suspicion that the old man was foxed for the first time in his life. 

It had been unthinkable to do anything else except go to the priest 
with his catch and his story. The old man liked to know everything that 
went on in his parish in Lagosta. And whatever he had been confronted 
with in the past, he had always been able to delegate it to its proper 
place in the pattern of things. But at the end of Pierre’s story he was 
silent. 

The silence made Pierre afraid. He wished he knew what the Father 
was thinking and wondered if he had done right in bringing his catch 
ashore. 

“Tell me again,” the old man said. “After you detached it from the 
pot — what happened?” 

Pierre groaned. The cross-examination was not over yet. 

“It was a good pot, you understand, Father? I didn’t mean to take 
this thing out of the sea, but it was a good pot — ” 

“Yes, yes. I’m not blaming you. Tell me what happened next.” 
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“I shook the pot. But the thing was clinging tightly. Never have I 
seen such a creature — and Heaven knows I have taken many a strange 
fish out of the gulf. I put the pot behind me, thinking that by the time 
I made the shore it would be dead, not being able to breathe out of 
water.” 

“And after that?” 

“It must have loosed itself from the pot. I felt a movement at my 
side. It was there. I asked the blessing of Our — ” 

Pierre broke off and hung his head. He mumbled something which 
he had omitted to mention in his first report. 

“Speak up, man!” 

“I — I went to the other end of the boat. I was afraid, Father. This 
was a tiling from the Devil’s kingdom, I thought. How else could the 
slits that were gills have closed and tubes grown out of its head? And 
when it spoke — !” 

“Ah!” The priest leaned forward and Pierre guessed this was the 
part which had made the old man unsure. 

“More tubes grew,” Pierre said. “Tubes which made sounds, fluting 
sounds and deep organpipe sounds, sounds that made no sense. Yet they 
were sounds with a beauty to them and I thought of the stories of fisher- 
men being lured by the Black One. Suddenly the sounds became 
words.” 

“In English?” 

“No, Father. I had a feeling of — of intrusion?” He wondered if 
that was the correct word. “As if someone was listening inside my head. 
Then the thing talked to me. In French. At first it was difficult to un- 
derstand, but gradually it got its pronunciation better and told me who 
it was. What it was, I mean.” 



Father St. Emilion rose from his leather covered chair. He crossed to 
a corner of his study. Quite unafraid, he picked up the pot which Pierre 
had brought, the pot with the strange animal now inside it. 

“Pierre,” the old man said. “Why is it so silent now? If it said so 
much to you, why does it say nothing to me?” 

The accusation was plain. Pierre groped for a valid defense, concrete 
proof that he had not lied, had not been drinking, or had not imagined 
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the whole incident. 

“It is alive, Father!” he said, triumphantly. “It came from the sea, 
hours ago, yet it still lives! Perhaps it has been listening all this time. 
You think?” 

The priest hummed noncomittally. He turned the pot to view its 
contents from all angles. The thing was shaped like a bell. Its colour 
was exactly the pink of dental plastic. Pierre had said it moved about 
on one leg. But at the moment the unipod clapper of the bell was in- 
visible as the creature sat immobile in the lobster pot. 

“Pierre — ” From the solemn tone, Pierre knew that Father St Emi- 
ion was about to pass judgement. 

“Go home, Pierre. Go home to Madame Medoc and forget this thing. 
Put it out of your mind. And say nothing. I will make a pronouncement 
in church calling for silence from everyone. Ours is a small commu- 
nity. I do not wish it to be destroyed. The outside world must stay out- 
side. The news of abnormalities attracts abnormal people. We shall 
continue to live as if nothing had happened.” 

The fisherman backed awkwardly to the door, glad to he released, 
yet curious to know what would happen to his catch. 

“And H’rola?” he asked. 

Father St. Emilion refused to use the name which Pierre had said 
the thing had told him. “This creature has intimated to you, I believe 
you said, that it came from another world and that it is a specialist in 
Medicine. Very well, I shall place it in the custody of Doctors Meursalt 
and Chablis.” 



Nobody else called them Dr. Meursalt and Dr. Chablis. When you 
went to the small six-bed clinic that passed for a hospital, you asked 
for Old Doc or Young Doc, according to your preference. Mostly you 
asked for Old Doc. 

Meursalt was somewhat like Father St. Emilion. They, were of an age 
and both channelled their lives into a rigid pattern from which they sel- 
dom deviated. Meursalt was a good doctor; perhaps inclined to be old- 
fashioned, but when you have been treated for all your ailments by the 
same man right from your cradle days it gets so his very presence is 
usually enough to set you on the road to recovery. 
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Not that Dr. Chablis was disliked. Lots of folk, unable to get Old 
Doc because he could only treat so many patients at a time, had dis- 
covered that Chablis had a bright and cheerful manner — a little citi- 
fied as might be expected these days — but they had stuck to Young Doc 
because they had also discovered that his modern methods got them back 
on their feet quicker than Old Doc’s bedside manner. 

Their different attitudes to H’rola were typical of the men. Like the 
priest, Meursalt wanted to ignore the alien, to pretend it had never 
happened. Chablis, on the other hand, spent hours of his leisure time 
getting acquainted with the bell-shaped creature. 

He learned that H’rola came from a planet which he called Fronal; 
with much discussion and the aid of star-maps, Chablis established Fro- 
nal as being a planet of the star Mirfak in Perseus. 

From H’rola’s revelations, it appeared that the Fronals were great 
space travellers, forever seeking new worlds, partly for the kick they 
got out of pure discovery, partly because of their insatiable thirst for 
fresh knowledge. 

H’rola had spent a dismal two weeks on Earth before Pierre Medoc 
dragged him out of the sea. He had been on the point of returning to 
his ship, convinced that Earth had no really intelligent life. 

His mistake had been a natural one. Earth had more ocean than 
land; the obvious place to look for the dominant species was in the 
ocean. And if he had not stumbled across Pierre’s lobster pots, he might 
have gone away disappointed. 

When they were past the introductory stage, they got around to dis- 
cussing Young Doc’s work. Without knowing it, Father St. Emiiion 
could not have sent H’rola to anyone better. H’rola was intensely inter- 
ested in Earth medicine; and while Old Doc could not conceive the alien 
as any kind of doctor and refused to have him near when treating a pa- 
tient, Chablis differed and saw no reason for excluding the alien. He al- 
lowed him to sit in a corner while he treated ambulatory patients and 
after surgical cases were under anaesthesia he permitted the alien to squat 
on a table to watch the proceedings. 

But in spite of H’rola’s frequent requests to be allowed to participate, 
he drew the line there and would not have it. Meursalt was the senior 
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doctor and he could imagine what would happen if the old man ever 
found him letting the alien handle a patient. 

Yet he listened to any advice that H’rola offered. In no time at all the 
little alien had mastered the intricacies of human anatomy. He made a 
habit of doing his own diagnosis which he would then compare with 
Chablis’ conclusions. Mostly they agreed. And when they differed, it 
always turned out that H’rola had made the better diagnosis. Then, if 
the alien’s diagnosis called for surgical treatment, he backed off and 
sulked. 

H’rola had a horror of surgery. He said it was unnecessary. But he 
could not give Chablis any alternative advice, not practical advice, that 
is. 

“When you cut,” he droned in his vox humana tones, “you cut a little 
bit of life away.” 

“If I didn’t,” Chablis defended, “I would be condemning the patient 
to death. What am I supposed to do? Leave a swollen appendix to 
burst? Let my patient die of peritonitis?” 

“We doctors are givers of life, we do not take it away.” 

Chablis had heard this deceptively simple statement more than once. 
“So you keep telling me. But we have to use the best means at our 
disposal. I don’t rightly understand your methods beyond the fact that 
they entail morphosis — your ability to change shape, to grow protuber- 
ances as required.” 

H’rola gave another patient explanation. “We extend these protuber- 
ances into the sick one, deep into the site of his sickness, so deep that 
doctor and invalid are one. Then we give life and withdraw. If you 
would only permit me to show — ” 

“You know I can’t.” 

H’rola’s voice organ droned a sigh. “It is so difficult with words. To 
demonstrate would answer your questions, and it would give me so 
much pleasure. Since the moment I proved I was capable of being a 
doctor — this is a test of one’s metamorphic abilities — I have been 
yearning to give life to someone.” 

“You mean you’ve never actually treated a patient?” 

“Isn’t that obvious?” 

“But all those diagnoses you’ve made while you’ve been here — ?” 

“A result of my training. What you would call theory training. But 
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I have never had the opportunity to effect a cure, to give life to a sick 
one. You understand now why I am so anxious for you to give me such 
a chance?” 

Chablis understood only that he had been very lucky. The little alien 
had pestered him so much of late that he had been tempted to let him 
try something simple, like a tonsilectomy. He was glad he had heeded 
old Meursalt’s warning. He hadn’t realised that H’rola was a mere be- 
ginner. 

Nature has a way of evening things out. The winter that followed was 
one of the worst in memory. Maybe it is unfair to blame nature. Maybe 
the law of averages is responsible; the east coast of Canada is enti- 
tled to so many hours of sunshine and a certain mean temperature; from 
Spring to Autumn the sun had shone too diligently and a cold hard 
winter was only to be expected. 

Old Doc, Young Doc and Father St. Emilion had a busy time. Nature 
— we might as well say it was her doing — was determined to keep the 
annual averages neat and tidy. All winter long the weak and the aged 
were weeded out so that the remaining human stock should be the fit- 
test and the strongest. The doctors worked like trojans to keep down 
the mortality figures of the pleurisies and the pneumonias. But they 
were fighting a force stronger than they and so Father St. Emilion was 
kept equally busy with the rites and the buryings. 

The doctors, young and old alike, prayed there would be no surgical 
cases demanding more and better equipment than they had at the clinic. 
They knew that if any poor soul required special attention, they might 
as well send for Father St- Emilion right away, for the seas were ice- 
blocked, the roads were snowbound and the telegraph wires were down 
most of the time. 

But they coped. As the winter wore on they got greyer and gaunter 
but they coped. 

It was St Emilion who gave them most concern. He was working 
twenty hours a day, trudging through deep snow drifts, sitting at bed- 
sides in warm steamy rooms, officiating bareheaded by black gaping 
holes in the peaceful white of the graveyard. 

Yet while he got greyer he got no thinner. 
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Chablis was surprised therefore when the priest showed up at the 
clinic for a check-up. In the comparatively short time that Chablis had 
practised in Lagosta, this was the first occasion on which the old man 
had enquired about the state of his own health. 

Meursalt was out on the rounds and Chablis ushered the priest into 
the consulting room. 

“Where is Dr. Meursalt?” 

“He won’t be available until afternoon. What can I do for you, Fa- 
ther ? Is there someone sick and we haven’t heard ? ” 

“The first thing you can do is remove that creature — ” 

Chablis wondered if the request was due to the priest’s continued 
prejudice against H’rola or whether he merely wanted to talk in com- 
plete privacy. He motioned for H’rola to leave. 

“I think perhaps I need some of your pills, Dr. Chablis, or a bottle 
of one of your brews. Pills would be preferable. I would find it incon- 
venient to — ” 

Chablis smiled. This was the same old Father St. Emilion. If he wasn’t 
careful, the old man would be making his own diagnosis and writing his 
own prescription. 

“You’ve been overdoing it. Father. You want to take better care of 
yourself. A good tonic wouldn’t do any harm.” 

“I did not come for a tonic,” the voice was biting and haughty as ever. 
“I have a pain.” The last few words were said with reluctance and de- 
fiance; they were accompanied by a self-inflicted thump on the chest. 

Chablis became brisk and professional. “You have to remove some 
of your clothes . . . How long have you had this pain?” 

“About three years.” 

“Three years! And you waited all this time before coming to the 
clinic!” 

“I have my work to do. My people need me.” 

“Better they should do without you for a few weeks than lose you 
altogether. What made you suddenly change your mind? Why did you 
finally decide to call?” 

“It’s been getting worse. With the aid of prayer and self-control I 
have been able to push it into the background. But it is getting too much.” 
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Cliablis ran a stethoscope over him. He rebuked, “Even God needs a 
little help sometimes.” 

“There is no necessity for blasphemy — ” 

“None was intended. Breathe in . . . And out . . . Hmm.” 

“I thought perhaps I had caught a cold.” 

“A three-year cold? Come over here, stand in front of this screen.” 
Chablis steadied the priest against the X-ray screen. “I can’t hear any- 
thing wrong with your lungs. You’ve got a slight tachycardia — rapid 
heartbeat — but that’s to be expected of a man of your age and weight. 
Quite still, now . . . thank you. You can get dressed again.” 

“What do you suspect?” 

“Nothing as yet. It might still be a lung condition, the stethoscope 
doesn’t always tell. The plate will help in diagnosis. Let me see — I 
should have it developed by tomorrow. Can you call about the same 
time?” 

“I don’t know. I have my duties — ” 

“Damn your duties. Father! Your first duty is to yourself. Be here to- 
morrow afternoon. That’s an order ! ” 

Whatever the nature of the unknown ailment, it was having its effect 
on the old man. He took Young Doc’s outburst without protest. He 
didn’t even tick him off about swearing. 



The developed plate horrified Chablis. He took it, still dripping wet, 
to his partner. The first quick glance made Meursalt breathe, “Mon 
Dieu ! ” And when he had had time to examine the plate more closely, he 
said, “Mon Dieu!” once again in a shuddering tone that embodied a 
heartfelt prayer and pity for Father St. Emilion. 

“Prepare the theatre,” he said. “We must operate immediately.” 
“We’ll never get him to agree. You know how he is.” 

“Leave that to me. He’ll listen to reason from me.” 

Chablis thought, you hope. And as he expected, the priest put 
up a tremendous resistance. He begged when he asked who was going 
to look after the souls of the villagers during his convalescence. He 
thundered when he accused the doctors of plotting to make him take 
an enforced rest. 

Meursalt put a hand on his shoulder. “I wish it were so, Father. I 
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wish it were so.” 

Chablis could see Old Doc steeling himself for the delivery of his 
ultimatum. He felt sorry for Meursalt. They had their differences but 
he could almost feel the same pain the old man was feeling as he re- 
luctantly parted with the truth which must hurt his life-long friend. 

“Father, this has to be. And it has to be immediate. Perhaps it is al- 
ready too late.” 

“It is pneumonia?” 

“God help you, Father, no.” 

Old Doc choked as he went on. “Young Chablis gave you an X-ray ex- 
amination yesterday in the hope — yes, the hope — of detecting a lung 
condition. But there is none. Your lungs are perfectly sound.” He tried 
to joke: “Heaven knows you use them, eh!” The joke fell flat. 

He switched on the lamp of the viewer and pointed to the plate on 
the screen. “This shadow — see how extensive, how dark it is . . 

Chablis spared him the final agony. In the coldest, most clinical voice 
he could summon, he said, “You have a malignant growth, Father. It 
will kill you unless we operate at once to remove it.” 

St. Emilion bent forward to examine the plate closely. His voice 
was steady as he asked, “And what if I refuse?” 

“Today, tomorrow, any time now . . Pfft!” 

“How long would I be out of commission if you operate?” 

Knowing that his partner could never say it, Chablis revealed, “If 
we operate, your chances of survival are almost as low as if we didn’t. 
If we could get you to Quebec, where the facilities are better, if we 
could even ask their advice by phone — but, it is a bad time of year.” 
Father St. Emilion nodded. “Thank you for your honesty, Chablis. 
It would seem that whether or not you operate the end result will be 
the same. This would suggest that I might as well attempt to carry on 
as I am for as long as I am spared. Perhaps I could struggle on until 
spring and the arrival of my successor.” 

He stood up and loosened his robe. “However, I know such a decision 
would make you both unhappy by depriving you of the chance to try 
to save my life — ” 

He gave a tired smile. “I am prepared to put my trust in your hands 
and my life in God’s. The theatre is this way, I believe.” 
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Since the largest team Old Doc and his partner could muster consisted 
of themselves and two nurses, they decided to use intravenous anaesthe- 
sia in favour of the more complicated respiratory method. 

Fifteen minutes after mounting the operating table, Father St- Emi- 
lion should have been unconscious with 3c.c. of five percent thiopentone 
coursing through his bloodstream. He had also been injected with atro- 
pine to prevent laryngospasm due to excess salivation and chlororoma- 
zine to promote tranquility and to prevent vomiting. Yet for all this 
cocktail of drugs, the old priest was still alert and vocal. 

“I hope I have made the right decision. You should at least have 
given me time to summon another priest.” 

Chablis was checking his blood pressure which was dropping stead- 
ily. “Stop talking, please. Relax.” 

“My mouth is so dry I find it difficult to talk.” 

Chablis thought, well the atropine is working anyhow. He picked up 
the thiopentone syringe, ready to give the old man a further dose that 
would send him completely under when he noticed that the blood pres- 
sure had started to rise again ; the first dose was finally having its effect. 

With his breathing getting shallower, Father St. Emilion made a last 
effort to defy the drugs. 

“And keep that monstrosity out of the theatre,” he said. “It is bad 
enough I have to suffer men cutting me up. I will not have my body 
touched by — ” 

To the great relief of Chablis and Meursalt, his head flopped back 
and he was out cold. 

Germaine, the elder of the two nurses, was primarily the village mid- 
wife. It was only on special occasions that she was called to help in the 
theatre. To her was given the job of standing by with vials of cardiac 
and respiratory stimulants in case Father St. Emilion showed signs of 
collapse. Annette, a niece of the same Pierre Medoc who had found 
H’rola, was the more experienced theatre nurse; she had charge of the 
instruments. 

Annette was young in years but she had seen many operations. She 
was not unaccustomed to grisly sights. Yet when the upper abdomen 
had been incised and the triangxdar flaps laid back to reveal the malig- 
nant growth, she screamed. 

She fought gamely to overcome her nausea, gripping the edge oJ 
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the table in a desperate clutch. Meursalt glared at her over his mask, 
yet behind his anger there was something else in his eyes — despair, 
defeat and pity for the priest 

He exchanged glances with Chablis. Young Doc’s sense of helpless- 
ness was also in his eyes. 

Meursalt made a quick decision. He dismissed the nurses. Alone 
with Chablis, he brought the despair and defeat and helplessness into 
the open. 

“We can do nothing. Close the incision, Chablis. Mon Dieu! That 
growth!” 

Young Doc vented his feelings with more vehemence and less rever- 
ence. “Christ ! He must have had it for years. It’s all through him. Every 
major organ is displaced and most of them are embroidered with carci- 
nomic fibres. To cut out every piece of malignant tissue we would have 
to cut him into ribbons. God, when I think of the money they spend on 
weapon research compared to the pennies they grudgingly allocate for 
cancer! If only we had some fine tool that could be inserted into the 
growth, a flexible tool that would thread its way into every fibre . . 

He halted his outburst. He snapped his fingers. A gleam lit his eyes, 

“What is it?” Old Doc asked. 

“H’rola.” 

“That monster — ” 

“H’rola could do it. Just like the fine flexible tool I was talking about. 
That’s how these alien doctors work. They extend protruberances, as 
fine as they wish. He could do it, Meursalt.” 

Old Doc’s mind was in a turmoil. He protested, but not too convinc- 
ingly. “You said yourself he was a novice. We can’t entrust a job like 
this to — ” 

“We’re supposed to save lives, aren’t we? We took an oath.” 

“You heard what Father St. Emilion said.” 

“I did. And I don’t think he is in a position to be the best judge. He has 
a private quarrel with H’rola. H’rola told me about it. Away back when 
they first met, they had an argument. About religion. That was the main 
reason for the Father dismissing H’rola as an animal. He wouldn’t re- 
concile himself to the fact that there can be more than one religion — 
you know how dogmatic he is. H’rola argued that there was more than 
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one door into Heaven and what difference did it make which door 
you took. That made him a heathen and a blasphemer in St. Emilion’s 

eyes.” 

“We can’t allow it,” Meursalt said. “We can’t put a human life in 
the hands of a — ” 

“All right!” Chablis was angry. “Go ahead. Sew him up. And then 
try living with yourself because you know there was one thing you didn’t 
try!” 

“What if he died under H’rola’s treatment?” 

“What if he did? He’s going to die anyhow, as sure as — ” 

Meursalt waved a hand. “Let me think,” he pleaded. He paced the 
theatre and Chablis used the time to check the priest’s anaesthetic con- 
dition. 

“You’d better make up your mind quickly. Another fifteen min- 
utes and he’ll be awake.” 

Meursalt crossed to the pathetic black pile that was the priest’s cloth- 
ing. He picked up the Cross and held it for five of the remaining fif- 
teen minutes. He looked ten years older when he turned to face his 
partner again. 

“You’re right of course. We are in the position of doctors who have 
been given a new drug, a new instrument, or a new technique. To refuse 
to avail ourselves of such a thing would be contrary to the Hippocratic 
oath. Ask Doctor H’rola to come in.” 

H’rola piped like a calliope steam organ when Chablis called him 
into the theatre and explained the situation. He humped his bell- 
like body on its unipod clapper from one doctor to the other, thanking 
them profusely and musically for the honour they had done him. 

“All my life,” he droned, “All my life has been mere preparation 
for this moment” 

Chablis told him, “Take it easy, H’rola. I’ll be frank with you. We 
didn’t intend this to be any honour. It’s simply a case of using the last 
resort — which is you.” 

“Intended or not, the honour is there and I thank you for it. Now at 
last I can do what destiny shaped me for, now I can truly be a giver of 
life.” 

“Do you think you can do it? Being frank again, we can’t.” 
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“The giving of life is easy. It is accepting it that is difficult Have I 
not heard some of your people say they wish they had never been born. 
However, since the godservant is asleep, his acceptance will be invol- 
untary.” 

Meursalt was keeping out of it and Chablis had to do all the liaison 
work. He asked if H’rola wanted the patient to have a further injection. 

“No, my friend. As soon as life begins to come to him, he will cease 
to be sick. He will want to be alive and alert. It is a pity you started to 
butcher him — ” 

“Time is passing, H’rola. Let’s save the arguments till later.” 

The alien made a strange gurgle and said, “Of course, of course. And 
at least your work will permit an easy entry.” 

He expanded his unipod until his body was level with the top of the 
operating table. Suddenly, he seemed to sprout white fur — but the fur 
was a million fine protruberances which he had extended and which 
now waved as if driven by a mild breeze in the direction of Father St. 
Emilion’s parasitic growth. 

All but one of his vocal tubes had withdrawn. He turned this last tube 
in the direction of the doctors. 

“I am sorry but I shall not be able to speak to you any more. The task 
you have set is a great one, thereby making the honour of life-giving 
more splendid, you understand, and I shall need all my protoplasm. I 
must withdraw this speaking tube. Good-bye, my friends. And thank 
you.” 

The tube divided into two, and divided again — and again and again 
until it was a mass of cilia. 

H’rola heaved his body across until it covered the incised area. He 
withdrew his unipod. Underneath the carapace, Chablis guessed, the. 
leg too was probably already a mass of threads, each probing its way 
into the cancer. 

Then, with Meursalt, he had to stand by helplessly, not knowing 
what was going on. As the minutes passed, all they could see was that 
H’rola’s body grew smaller. The outer skin of the bell became wrin- 
kled, too large for its contents. Chablis checked his watch. The anaes- 
thetic was due to wear off shortly. He hoped H’rola would have fin- 
ished and got out of the way before Father St. Emilion recovered con- 
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sciousness. 

From the utterly flaccid and shrunken appearance of his outer skin, 
it seemed that there was more of H’rola fibrillated throughout the 
growth than remained outside. As far as the doctors could see there was 
no movement going on whatsoever; H’rola might have been as un- 
conscious as the priest. 

Chablis gnawed his lower lip. The anaesthetic effect of the thiopen- 
tone should now be over. He picked up the appropriate syringe. Another 
shot would be necessary, if only to permit the incision to be sown up. 
But something happened which nearly made him drop the syringe. 

H’rola began to withdraw from the patient. Far more rapidly than 
he had shrunk, he ballooned back to his normal size. And continued to 
swell until his new bulk equalled the sum of his own and all the wild 
cells which had constituted the parastic growth. When he stopped swell- 
ing, he fell aside and dropped off the table to the floor with a sickening 
squelch. 

And Father St. Emilion’s body was whole again. Only faint pink lines 
showed where the incision had been. 

In further testimony of his renewment, the priest awoke, sat up and 
swung his legs over the side of the table. He very nearly put his feet 
to the floor, but stopped when he saw what lay there. 

“You went against my wishes,” he said. There was no tiling but won- 
der in his voice. “And I am well. I don’t need a clinical examination 
to prove it. I know I am well.” 

Chablis hesitatingly told him why they had made the decision to 
use H’rola. 

“No need for apologies. I was a foolish blind old man. You did me 
a greater service than saving my life. You opened my shuttered mind to 
truths which I refused to accept. Truths which he accepted.” He pointed 
to H’rola. 

“He said there was more than one door into Heaven. He has entered 
by the door of his choice — oh, yes, he knew he would die to save me. 
He was literally a giver of life.” 

As he got dressed, he went on. “A foolish blind old man. I feel very 
humble now.” 

He looked directly at Young Doc and Old Doc. “I of all people should 
have been less blind. You are familiar, of course with the passage in the 
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Scriptures which commences, ‘Greater love hath no man — ’ And to think 
that I spent years in Quebec, learning my profession at the university, 
reading the Scriptures in Latin and Greek and Hebrew. Yet it has ta- 
ken me all this time to realise how we have mistranslated one simple 
ancient Hebrew word. Because we are proud we have said the word 
meant man. But it means so much more. The most literal translation 
would be Son. Yet even this is inadequate. It does not include people 
like H’rola.” 

Father St. Emilion set his hat firmly on his head. 

He left the theatre saying, “Greater love hath no creature of 
"Mine . . 



ATMOSPHERE OF VENUS DANGEROUS 



The possibility was raised recently by three Georgetown University scientists that 
the atmosphere of Venus may contain a highly poisonous gas, — a gas which would 
obviously represent a further hazard to be faced by any man eventually landing on 
Venus. 

One of the scientists, Father Francis J. Heyden, S.J., is quoted as saying that the 
evidence suggested the presence “of an abundance of a toxic nitrogen-containing 
gas in the atmosphere.” It was even possible that the surface of the planet contained 
amounts of highly corrosive nitric acid, formed from the gas— nitrogen tetroxide. 
Similar conclusions have also been reached concerning Jupiter’s atmosphere. 

The assumed presence in the atmosphere of nitrogen tetroxide would obviously 
affect any ideas of space flight to Venus, Father Heyden pointed out. It might prove 
necessary for men “to stay continually in their space suits on the planet — or to 
build blister-like structures to protect them from this gas. They’d never be free 
to walk around on the planet without a space suit.” 



FLYING SAUCER OF THE SEAS 

By Stephen Lloyd 



Try to visualize a huge ship, looking like a kind of low-flying saucer, 
about nine hundred feet in diameter. 

The ship will be round, a relatively thin disc, weighing 40,000 tons, 
and will be lifted about eight feet off the water on an air cushion pro- 
pelled at a hundred and fifty miles per hour by air-screws mounted 
on deck and steered by air-fins like a plane. 

A dream? 

No — this is the air cushion ship that engineers in both England 
and Switzerland, Christopher Cockerill in England and Carl Weiland 
in Switzerland, are racing to make a reality. 

A naval research man attached to the American Embassy in London 
is quoted as telling Weiland, “As far as I can judge, your theory is 
correct and practicable.” Professor Jacob Ackeret, authority on aero- 
dynamics and head of the Aero-Dynamic Faculty of the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology, has endorsed Weiland’s work, warning him, 
however, that while the principle is feasible, elaborate and extremely 
expensive tests will have to be made before it can be certain that 
the whole idea is an economically sound proposition. 
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As Weiland points out, a slow moving ship is the most economical 
form of transport, but its resistance to movement increases disas- 
trously at higher speeds. There has been no progress — comparable to 
that in aviation — in designing faster ships. Weiland apparently real- 
ized, quite early, that the problem of high speed travel could be solved 
economically only by severing contacts between the vessel and the 
water — the ship would have to float on air. If the ship was raised out 
of the water, it could be propelled through the air at high speed, using 
a relatively small force. 

The immediate technical problem is to make the air cushion as effi- 
cient as possible by reducing the escape of air from the cushion to a 
minimum. The entire flat bottom of the air cushion ship is the bear- 
ing surface, and the air can escape only around the circumference. The 
higher the pressure, the more rapidly does the air — forced down by 
fans near the center of the circle — rush towards the circumference to 
escape. Using the labyrinth system familiar to designers of gas tur- 
bines, the pressure is reduced in a series of chambers so that the air 
supply in the cushion remains operative for a longer period. 

The ideal ship will be three hundred yards across. Using this as a 
basis for calculation, Weiland’s air cushion system can lift and sup- 
port up to 2,000 yards a square yard of bearing surface. Power require- 
ments work out at less than 3 h.p. a ton for the cushion, with an equal 
propulsion force (air screws) for a cruising speed of 50 miles per 
hour. 

“The air cushion ship,” Weiland points out, “can rise out of the sea, 
ascend a gently sloping ramp, and have its harbor on the ground. 
There would be no need to dig the Suez or the Panama Canals today. 
A wide runway would do.” 

The air cushion vessel will be a cross between a passenger liner and 
a plane, combining the best features of both — safety and speed. Atlan- 
tic crossings will take roughly a day and a half; more passengers and 
freight can be carried; and fares will be halved, as passengers’ food 
supplies, fuel consumption and running costs are cut. 

Incredible? Who is to say what is incredible in these days of constant 
change, when in our time we have already come .so close to penetrating 
into Space? 



CALLING MR. FRANCIS 

By Colin Kapp 



They cull this firm ‘Miracle Manufacturing and Distributing Com- 
pany (1928) Limited.’ Actually the only part of the name that’s strictly 
true is the ‘Limited’ bit on the end, which describes the Company’s atti- 
tude to life. The date, I would surmise, refers to the general age of most 
of the equipment. We certainly don’t manufacture any miracles and I 
doubt if we distribute many — but what’s in a name, anyway? 

We did once, though — manufacture a miracle, 1 mean. Generally we 
make household electrical gadgets, fires and irons and those dinky elec- 
tric cleaners which don’t sell too well in the shops. As I said, though, 
we did once make a miracle, and as I was held responsible I figure 
it’s more of my story than anyone else’s. 

My name is Francis, Mickey Francis. You’d soon get to know me if 
you worked here because I’m the one they keep calling for over the 
loudspeaker. That means something’s gone wrong and would I go up 
to the office and explain what the hell I mean by it all. Leastways, that’s 
how it used to operate. 

I was the foreman then, in the big electroplating and finishing shop. 
Mr. Heppenstall, the production manager, was a highly progressive soul, 
so we had a pretty comprehensive set-up and kept abreast of all the 
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latest developments in the plating field. We even dispensed with our 
polishing shop when we got the newest-type bright plating solutions to 
replace the old dull-plating types. 

I don’t know if I’ve told you about these bright solutions before. 
These are ordinary solutions which give a bright finish by virtue of 
containing some crafty organic addition-agents, and give a smooth and 
fully -bright deposit on almost any sort of surface. You just clean your 
part, fix a wire on it and hang it in the plating tank with the proper 
current passing. When you take it out it’s not only plated with metal 
but it also looks as though it has been polished. Especially the ‘Atem- 
Brite’ nickel. 

Don’t blame me for the corny name. The plating supply companies 
always list their products like that. Perhaps it’s some sort of modesty. 
I do all ray own chemical analysis to keep the solutions in trim, but I 
had a natural mistrust of the addition agents, things called Brightener 
NBG and those little wormlike things called Sbine-atem Number Two. 
I don’t go much on this ‘drink me’ stuff because I like to know what’s 
in my solutions and what I’m reading when I make a titration. But 
trade secrecy will have its way. 

And we had two thousand gallons of Atem-Brite nickel. 

Then there was that Monday morning when everything went wrong. 
Firstly the cadmium tank began to deliver work that was all mottled 
and streaked with black. Heppy — sorry, Mr. Heppenstall — was slightly 
abusive about this because it wasted a lot of time and didn’t I know 
any better? I wasn’t worried because that can happen in the best regu- 
lated of plating shops and Heppy knew it as well as I. Then one of the 
alkaline cleaners stopped cleaning and caused a lot of rejects, so I wasn’t 
really surprised when George came up and said there was trouble with 
the Atem-Brite nickel. 

When I investigated I soon found that ‘trouble’ was a gross under- 
statement. This was disaster! Thirty two expensive BXQ radar girling 
shafts, all government contract work, had nickel plated very badly in- 
deed. And this, in retrospect, was the beginning of the miracle. 

The shafts were covered with a slightly-blued layer of nickel which 
was so thin that I couldn’t detect it at all with a micrometer. Also the 
surface had a curious extra-metallic sheen about it. It felt soapy and 
one had the feeling that it ought to be transparent. 
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“What do you make of it?” asked George. 

“I don’t know. Sure you haven’t got something shorting across the 
bus-bars?” 

We looked, but of course found nothing. George was positive that 
the parts had been drawing their correct current whilst plating, so there 
was nothing to do but run another load. I told George to weigh samples 
before and after plating, and to stay and watch the ammeter. Mean- 
while I took the offending parts to the stripping tank to clean off the 
old deposit. 

Anyway, that’s what I tried to do. After half an hour I got tired of 
wasting time and took the parts up to my little analytical laboratory. 
There are only a finite number of ways of dissolving unwanted nickel 
and I tried them all — twice. Then George came up with the latest 
batch from the tank and we put them on the big table and looked 
miserable at each other. 

“Okay!” I said. “Kill that job and bring a couple of samples of tire 
plating solution up here. Then go and lose yourself for an hour while 
I try to get some sense out of this.” 

George got lost for an hour and a half. When he did return he was 
full of that suppressed glee that always charges u subordinate in the 
face of tire impending downfall of his superior. 

“Mossy says either he gets the BXQ girling shafts pronto or else 
he’s going straight to Heppenstall.” 

‘Mossy’ was the unaffectionate name for the man from M.O.S.I., the 
Ministry of Supply Inspectorate, who keeps baleful watch over our gov- 
ernment-contract plating. 

“Mossy can go talk to Lucifer, for all I care," I said. “Pump the 
Atem-Brite solution into number seven spare tank. Then nip around to 
the stores and see if they’ve enough solution concentrate to make up a 
new batch. If they have get busy and make it up. I want to be able 
to run it first thing in the morning.” 

“But two thousand gallons!” said George, trying to baffle an anticipa- 
tory smile. “What happens when Heppy finds out?” 

“That’s my hard luck. Now move! Book overtime if you must, but 
don’t string it right round to breakfast time. The firm doesn’t make 
that much money.” 
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George moved. Paradoxically, although he takes a perverse delight 
in seeing me in the dog-house, he would go through fire and alkaline 
cleaning solution to help me out when I’m really in a jam. 

I now had sixty four of the offending shafts. By all the laws of chem- 
istry and physics at least seven of them should have been totally 
wrecked by my somewhat frenzied efforts to remove the nickel coating. 
But no such luck. The very considerable chemical violence I had un- 
leashed on them had not even tarnished the beautiful silver-blue sur- 
face. 

Finally I gathered up a couple of the shafts and went to see Doc 
Haffner in the metallurgy laboratory. Haffner (everybody calls him 
Doc) was our metallurgist and one of the best men in the business. 

“Mickey,” he said affably, “you look worried.” 

“I am. The wretched Atem-Brite solution is playing up again. Take 
a look at these.” 

I handed him two girling shafts. He turned them over carefully, ex- 
amining the finish, then stripped off the plastic tape which we use to 
prevent metal depositing on the bearing end. 

“It looks like nickel,” he said, “but there’s precious little of it.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said I. “I arranged for a full three-thousandths 
of an inch deposit on that.” 

“But you obviously didn’t achieve it. Off-hand I’d say it was simply 
a matter of a bad electrical connection,” 

“Thanks for nothing,” I said. “If it was as simple as that I’d have 
kicked them straight hack for stripping and replating. But it’s not that 
easy. I know for a fact that these parts had their full plating time 
and current.” 

“So your solution is out of order?” 

“That’s true,” I said, “but not in the way you think. I had these parts 
weighed before and after plating. I calculated the increase in weight 
which they should have received if we deposited the full three-thou- 
sandths of an inch of nickel on them. It came to about six grams.” 

“That sounds reasonable.” 

“Hell, these parts have been plated and are now six grams heavier 
than they were before! The whole weight of the nickel is contained 
in that slight smear on the surface.” 

He looked at me speculatively for a moment or two. There were a 
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thousand questions he could have asked, but didn’t. He knew I’d al- 
ready covered all the angles. He positioned one of the shafts under the 
engineers’ microscope and examined it in silence. 

“At a rough guess,” he said, “I’d say the deposit on here was not more 
than a few molecules thick.” 

“Which brings me to the point,” said I, “that the nickel on there is 
many hundred of times its normal density.” 

“But that’s a physical impossibility.” Haffner was cross. “To be true 
it would mean that the atoms were packed far closer than the normal 
atomic lattice arrangement would allow.” 

“Precisely,” said I. “It would mean that the atomic structure had 
collapsed.” 

Doc Haffner paused and thought over these words carefully for a 
moment. Then the full implication hit him, and he went a couple of 
shades paler. 

“Collapsed nickel!” he said breathlessly. “But that’s impossible!” 

“Try it,” I invited. 

Experimentally he took a triangular file and made as if to cut a 
groove in the shaft. Instead of biting into soft nickel the file chattered 
harmlessly across the surface without causing so much as a scratch. 

“Look, Mickey,” he said, “if this is some sort of joke . . 

“Joke! I’ve got that stuff on sixty-four girling shafts. That’s not my 
idea of a joke. The nickel on there is more than a thousand times its 
normal density. It’s harder than hell and chemically inert as far as I 
can tell. I don’t know how it got to be like that and I can’t find any 
way to get it off again.” 

At that moment the loudspeaker system hummed into life. “Calling 
Mr. Francis. Mr. Francis report to the manager’s office immediately.” 

“Look,” said Doc quickly, “I think you may have stumbled onto 
something here. If you’re still working for us after you’ve seen Ileppy, 
come back up here and I’ll tell you what I’ve found.” 

When I arrived at the office Heppy appeared to be in good form, so 
there was every prospect of a lively interview. The opening gambit was 
familiar. 

“I think you’ll agree,” he said, “that I am normally a reasonable 



man. 
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I said nothing. This was no time to contradict. 

“When I give a man a job I’m never prone to interfere with how he 
does it — as long as he gets it done. There’s just one thing that puzzles 
me.” 

“Sir?” 

“Exactly who are you working for, Mr. Francis?” 

“Well — er — you, of course.” 

“I’m ve-ry glad to hear it. I must confess I had some doubts on the 
matter. The tactics you employ on my behalf sometimes seem more 
suited to the role of saboteur than supervisor.” 

“I can explain about the nickel, sir.” 

“And so you shall, Mr. Francis, so you shall. I always enjoy your 
explanations. They are the one sure thing in a ve-ry uncertain world.” 

He listened with patient contempt whilst I outlined the difficulties of 
my position. Whatever else he may be, Heppy is no fool. He didn’t 
believe a word of it. 

“Really, Mickey!” he said at last. “You’re losing your touch. If you 
expect me to swallow that gobbledegook you’ve got another think com- 
ing. Now let’s take it again from the beginning, and nice and slow 
this time.” 

Before I could get to the meat of the problem for the second time 
tire telephone rang. It was Nicholsen, the research director. I didn’t 
catch much of the conversation except a bit about “. . . and get that 
idiot up here fast!” 

“We,” said Heppy meaningfully, “are going visiting. I don’t know 
what they’ve got up in the laboratory but they’re acting-up like a group 
of mad parrakeets — and you’re responsible. I don’t care if you’ve dis- 
covered uranium in the swill tank, if it interferes with my production 
schedule you’re fired. Okay?” 

“Okay,” I said, and followed him up to the metallurgy laboratory. 

Nicholsen was watching Doc Halfner working on one of the girling 
shafts. At the end of the shaft, where it had been protected by the 
plastic tape. Doc had managed to etch several inches of the steel away 
from inside the quasi-nickel coating. This had left an incredibly-thin 
cylinder of the nickel without any internal support. He now put this 
in the metallurgical mounting-press and ran up the pressure, waiting 
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for something to bend. When the pressure reached twenty tons he de- 
sisted, fearing for the bolt-heads on the press. 

Nothing bent. The cylinder of nickel, so thin that it was almost be- 
yond measurement, gleamed back polished and malignant, with an un- 
sullied concentricity. 

“I don’t believe it,” said Nicholsen. 

“Incredible but true,” said Doc. “This is no material which you or I 
have ever encountered before. It fully bears out Mr. Francis’ hypothesis 
that this is a collapsed structure.” 

“You realise,” said Nicholsen, “that this represents a major break- 
through in the realm of metal physics.” 

“If this is true,” said Doc sagely, “it represents a major break- 
through in any sort of physics. It’s the start of a completely new con- 
ception of matter as a whole.” 

Nicholsen was beside himself with excitement. 

“How soon can you complete a thorough investigation of this stuff?” 
“We can’t here, but I’ve a friend at Cambridge University who’d give 
his right arm for a chance to have a go at these samples.” 

“All right, get them to Cambridge. I want as much data as you can 
get, and to hell with the cost With any luck we can scoop the world 
with a product like that.” 

Doc needed no second bidding. He snatched up his raincoat and was 
gone, his coat tails flying out behind him in the haste of his departure. 

Nicholsen turned to me. “Now, Mr. Francis,” he said almost kindly, 
“suppose you tell me how you came to make this remarkable discovery.” 
I began again. I was becoming somewhat practised in the telling of 
that particular story. Nicholsen heard me out gravely. 

“So you have another sixty-two shafts already plated?” 

I glanced at Heppy. “Er — yes!” Reluctantly. 

“Get them and put them in the big safe. We daren’t let this thing 
out at the moment. Why, if Mammoth Chemicals ever got to . . .” 

But I didn’t wait to hear him out. I was smitten with a horrible 
premonition. I dashed downstairs to find my worst fears confirmed. The 
rest of the girling shafts had gone. George was mildly surprised to see 
mo again. 

“The girling shafts — where are they?” 

“I gave them to Mossy,” he said. “They were a bit under-sized, but 
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he said that in this place anything was better than nothing.” 

Mossy was even less helpful. “They’re gone,” he said. “A truck from 
the Air Research Laboratory picked them up about half an hour ago. 
You can think yourself lucky I passed them.” 

“Lucky!” I screamed. “You’ve ruined me!” 

This idea did not seem unwelcome to Mossy and he smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Look,” I said, “I’ve got to get those shafts back. It’s very impor- 
tant.” 

“No can do. It’s secret contract stuff. Nobody would thank you for 
phoning around asking where they’ve gone. It’s more than my job’s 
worth.” 

As it was nearing five o’clock I phoned the news for Heppy to break 
to Nicholsen, and then I went back to the plating shop to see what the 
mice had been up to whilst I’d been away. Fortunately nothing else 
had run awry so we closed work for the day without further incident. 

The solution which was the root and cause of all this trouble now 
resided in green bubbly magnificence in number seven spare tank. We 
don’t often use number seven for plating, but the bus-bars are there and 
a gas heater, of sorts, is located somewhere underneath. I lit up the 
gas and rounded up about twenty pounds of scrap-iron disks, cleaned 
and wired them carefully, and hung them in the tank to plate over- 
night. 

Then I too went home, only dimly aware of the technicological chaos 
which I had so thoughtlessly brought about. Life was getting pretty 
complex. 

The following morning, hypocritical in its opening calm, heralded 
new calamity. The disks which I had plated overnight were obediently 
covered with the sparse, deceptively thin, collapsed nickel just as the 
shafts had been. I had them dried and wrapped in tissue paper and 
put in my office just in case anyone was interested in seeing any sam- 
ples. Then I forgot the whole affair and continued with the work of the 
day. I presumed I was still on the payroll because nobody had bothered 
to tell me any different. 

At eleven o’clock somebody came down from the office and wanted 
to know why the hell I wasn’t in the conference room. It wasn’t worth 
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an argument so I went up to find out what went on. I think I startled 
them a bit going in with plastic apron and gum-boots on because the 
room was full of executive types all dressed tidily and complete with 
brief-cases. 

I said ‘hullo’ and ducked out again. Heppy came to the door and 
called me a fourth-grade idiot. So 1 went downstairs and changed into 
my street clothes, stuffed a couple of old files into my briefcase to pad 
out the sandwiches, and went back again. I also took a couple of sample 
disks for good measure. 

“Now,” said Nicholsen, in a most unfriendly way, “perhaps we can 
get down to business. I must admit that I find it a little embarrassing 
to receive a deputation from Harwell so soon after we have made this 
momentous discovery. As yet we haven’t finalised the details of the 
process, and it’s still too early to state what its ultimate potentials are 
and whether we can extend its scope to other metals and elements. 

“However,” he looked directly at me, “I can state that at great ex- 
pense we have succeeded in producing experimental quantities of a col- 
lapsed form of nickel. The process appears repeatable and we hope to 
be offering the service on an experimental basis in the near future!” 

I felt a little sick at this, but Heppy nudged me so I sat up and smiled 
brightly at everyone just to show that I had complete confidence in 
my superiors. 

“I wonder,” said a distinguished atom scientist, “if you could show 
us an example of this peculiar material state?” 

This I was prepared for, so I opened my brief-case, took out a sample 
disk and handed it round. Everyone treated it as though it had been 
coated with polio virus except for one gentleman who tried to dig into 
it with a nail file. He achieved nothing and apparently accepted this as 
proof-positive of our claim to infallibility. 

Here the party broke down into several rival factions each trying to 
postulate a different mathematical formula for a collapsed atomic struc- 
ture. Scarcely had Nicholsen regained control of the meeting than 
Nemesis struck with the swift hand of retribution. There was an incredi- 
bly sharp crack which deafened everyone momentarily. The heavy glass 
lampshade overhead shattered and showered glass splinters all down 
the centre of the conference table, and the plate glass in the bookcase 
cracked and fell outward onto the carpet. 
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The cause of this phenomenon was a trifle obscure until somebody 
pointed to the sample disk. Laid on the table, it was just cooling from a 
cherry-red heat and was greedily burning its way into the green baize. 

They manoeuvred it on to an ashtray with a shard of glass and a 
nail file, and put out the fire with water from a carafe. 

“As I said,” remarked Nicholsen, with commendable presence of 
mind, “at the moment the whole technique is purely experimental. 
What you have just witnessed is probably some form of dynamic re- 
versal from the collapsed state to the more usual spatial lattice ar- 
rangement. As you will appreciate the thermodynamics of such a rever- 
sion involves a considerable exchange of energy . . 

Heppy caught my eye. “Get!” he said under his breath and nodded 
at the door. 

I got out rapidly with Heppy at my heels. In the corridor we met 
George who thought that something had exploded in my office and set 
some paper on fire. I said I couldn’t care less, and Heppy told him to 
get the whole lot out into the illegitimate yard before the safety officer 
found out. 

“What happened in there?” asked Heppy unhappily when we reached 
the stairs. 

“Reversion,” said I. “The nickel reverted from its collapsed state to 
its normal state, probably instantaneously. Since it had also to increase 
in volume the shock wave was not inconsiderable. The velocity of the 
increase involved a thermodynamic energy exchange which made it hot.” 

“I see,” said Heppy dubiously. 

In the office he was all set to get his own back. 

“I wonder,” he said, wearing his best managerial dignity, “if it 
wouldn’t be good business economics to pay you to stay away.” 

I said I wasn’t averse to the idea if it was put on a contract basis, 
and anyway I was getting tired of being pushed around. If I wasn’t 
allowed to do my own job in my own way I’d be better of! digging 
ditches or something. 

For the first time in five years we were in complete agreement, and 
this story might have ended right here had not the telephone interrupted. 
Heppy took the call and turned a pale green. Nicholsen again. Some- 
body had calculated the energy release from the reversion reaction and 
had decided that, weight for weight, it appeared to offer a two-thousand 
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percent increase on the best known method of energy storage. Would 
we please provide some samples of the exploding-type deposit so that 
measurements could be made at Harwell. 

Some fourteen unexploded disks had been shovelled unceremoniously 
out into the yard, but as two of these reverted when he tried to pick 
them up again it was considered worth nobody’s time to pack the re- 
mainder as samples. I promised to have some more plated by the after- 
noon, and did just that. It was a relief to relax into the comparatively 
quiet frenzy of normal routine. 

At three o’clock the clutch of scientists, smelling strong of drink and 
after-lunch cigars, came down to the plating shop to see for themselves 
the fantastic collapsing process in operation. They were slightly put out 
to see such a tentative and technical operation being carried-out on a 
two-thousand gallon basis, but accepted it as a measure of our con- 
fidence in the process. 

The relative crudity of the equipment also put them off a bit until 
Nicholsen explained that the trick was in certain secret micro-constitu- 
ents in the solution. He forgot to mention that they were secret even to 
ourselves. Everyone was agog when I began to withdraw the plated sam- 
ples from the tank and put them through the hot swill with a needless 
amount of flourish. I gave them a piece each, then contrived to manoeu- 
vre myself behind the great auto-zinc plating machine to await the 
inevitable howl that would go up. 

The samples had plated all right. Oh yes! Very fine plating indeed. 
Untrammelled by blister or pitting, the surfaces were a full, clear, 
bright deposit of rare quality. But collapsed? No! The vandal end of a 
nail file soon dispelled any doubts about the supposed omnipotence of 
the deposit. Nicholsen’s embarrassment would have been a wonderful 
thing to see had I not been its unwitting cause. I began to wonder if 
ditch-digging was quite as black as it was painted. 

Then the loud-speaker gave me legitimate cause to leave the scene 
of the crime. 

“Calling Mr. Francis! Mr. Francis please take an outside phone call 
from Cambridge.” 

It was Doc. He was jubilant. Cambridge had hailed cur nickel as the 
seventeenth wonder of the world. It had collapsed so far as to be the 
most inert material under the sun, and all sorts of things depended on 
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it. Would I please despatch about three-hundred samples as soon as pos- 
sible and look out because a contingent from Harwell was coming down. 

I told him he was too late, and related the sad incidents of the day. 
Doc swore and declared he was coming right back to straighten-out 
the shambles. Well, anyway he came right back. 

After the scenes of recriminatory violence had ceased and almost 
everyone had gone home with headaches, Doc and I went down to the 
plating shop. 

“What do you make of it, Doc? I asked. 

Doc shrugged. “Who can tell what wonders lie just a little out of 
our sight. Treat the simplest thing with reverence and you will find a 
miracle in your hands.” 

“Reverence is an odd companion in a plating shop.” 

“That isn’t true, Mickey. You also have a wonder in your hands if 
you care to understand it. This nickel solution of yours, what is it? A 
few handfuls of nickel salts and a muss of water. To you it is a tool of 
the trade. To me it is something quite different. 

“I see it as a fantastic and powerful atomic device in which metals 
no longer exist even as true atoms, being stripped of essential electrons 
which are needed to give them actuality. I see an atomic chaos where 
ions and electricity together unite to form atoms and solid metal. I never 
cease to be surprised when this miracle takes place. This is atomic physics 
par excellence. The wonder is not that for a few hours we had a means 
of producing a collapsed atomic structure but rather that we do not 
do it more often.” 

“Heaven forbid!” I said, but I followed his meaning. Looked at in 
that light, anything was possible. When impurities of the order of only 
one part per million can have a profound effect on the way these new- 
born atoms form to give solid metal one is tempted to wonder if miracles 
are ever very far away. 

“You think the collapsed deposits were due to some impurity in the 
bath?” I asked. 

“I’m certain of it. Probably some complex organic breakdown prod- 
uct. Whatever it was, it’s not there now. It either co-deposited with the 
nickel or else got oxidised into something else. The reversions were 
certainly on those parts plated whilst the contaminant was on the de- 
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cline. The great pity of it is that it’s going to be mighty difficult to 
reproduce the effect without knowing where to start.” 

He walked to the tank where the curious nickel had first been pro- 
duced, and searched around it carefully. Behind it we discovered half 
a cheese sandwich and several cigarette ends. It was not impossible that 
some of the missiles intended for residence down the back of the tank 
had actually fallen into the solution. Doc sighed. 

“If only we had some idea of the decomposition products of chloride 
of cheese, or the lattice-modifying properties of sulphonated sandwich,” 
he said helplessly. “Then we might have some idea where to start look- 
ing.” 

“Do we have to start looking?” 

“We do, my boy. Do you realise the potential of a completely inert 
and indestructible finish? Everything from the housing of uranium fuel- 
elements to the nose cones of moon rockets is waiting for just that 
material. Every industry from chemical manufacture through to elec- 
tronics could use as much of the stuff as we could produce. With col- 
lapsed nickel we might even get to the stars.” 

“Very fine!” I said. “But we can’t make it any more. Whatever caused 
it has gone and the chances of the impossibility repeating itself in our 
lifetime is remarkably slight.” 

“True,” said Doc. “That throws us back on empirical research. It’ll 
be a bit tough on you at first, but we’ll make it in the end.” 

“Who’s including me?” I said. “From now on I’m specialising in 
ditches.” 

“Not so,” said Doc. “Only a crazy mixed up plating-technician could 
have got us into this absurd position in the first place. Therefore it is 
only logical that we employ that same baffled idiot to get us out of the 
jam again.” 

“Says who?” 

“Says this,” said Doc. He produced a letter promoting me to research 
assistant at a salary roughly double what even I consider I’m worth. 
I don’t have much resistance in the face of that sort of argument so I 
said if they really felt like that I’d reconsider about the ditches for a 
while. 



That was nine months ago. So far our research is rather promising, 
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CALLING MR. FRANCIS 

if a little unorthodox. We take so many milligrams of different cheeses 
and so many unit breadcrumbs to each litre of Atem-Brite solution. 
Then we dip in a cigarette end and test the solution to see what sort of 
plating we get. We had a most promising result about two weeks ago 
using an overripe Caerphilly with some local wholemeal. Unfortunately 
the deposit was unstable and burnt one of the lab boys. Still, I suppose 
that’s science for you. 

No, it doesn’t sound very scientific, but then miracles seldom do. 
Technically the problem is this. We are looking for an obscure break- 
down product of a substitution derivative of a sulphonated poly-lactic 
hydro-nicotinic acid combined with a complex starch molecule and two 
hydro-carbon rings branching into a long-tailed amine group. Leastways 
that’s how we figure it at the moment. 

That narrows our search down to a random permutation of about 
fifteen million organic complexes most of which are more theoretical 
than actual. Just one of these combinations might be the one we need 
to produce collapsed nickel again. Then again, we could be wrong. 
That’s why we’re sticking to the cheese and breadcrumbs approach. 
Any comments? 



YOGIS TRAINING SOVIET SPACEMEN? 

P. S. Mehra, a Bombay publisher, speaking in Montreal, Canada, last year, 
was quoted as saying that Indian Yogis have been reported teaching prospec- 
tive Russian space travellers the art of breathing in different atmospheres. 
The Indian mystics, who, as is well known, practice breath-control as a means 
of attaining religious insight, were said to have been in Russia for about 
six months. 

Some weeks earlier, Alexander Nesmeyanov, President of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, had indicated that the Russians planned to land on 
and explore the moon before the end of 1965, and that it was possible that 
a “live” landing on one of the nearer planets would be attempted. 



THE FORGOTTEN ONES 



By Stephen Bond 



Three human figures, made out of a material that no robot knows any- 
thing about, stand among the ruins that are all that is left of the civili- 
zation of the Forgotten Ones. 



They must have been extraordinary beings, those who were here once 
and who, as we are told, created the First of us. 

There are some ruins, some distance away from our Community of 
the Creative Ones. It is a chastening experience to go out there, to move 
there among the rubble, and to realize that these stones, that these 
broken pillars, that these symbols which none of us quite understand, 
are all that remain of the curious culture that preceded ours. 

At least in terms of survival, we must be an improvement upon these 
beings whose very appearance is forgotten today. Granted that they 
must have had a strange genius of their own, to have created the First 
of us as the history tapes say they did, but it is strange that nowheres, 
nowheres on this land where we exist, is there a clue to what these be- 
ings actually looked like. 

There are, it is true, three figures, made out of a material that our 
analysis section does not recognize, standing against one of the few 
walls (I believe that is the word) that time has not completely de- 
stroyed. Some romantics in our community — in successive experiments 
some of the master technicians have introduced this thought-variant 
among us — some romantics have suggested that these figures are rep- 
resentations of the Forgotten Ones. This is obvious nonsense. 

They are ugly things, these figures. The purpose of the one in the 
center is difficult to understand — there is nothing in the stored experi- 
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ence of any of us that helps in deciding the possible function of such a 
being. But the other figures are stranger. 

One of them* stands there, graceless and curiously constructed, both 
appendages — arms, as the Old Ones among us call them — raised high 
as if in supplication. Here is an obvious lack of functional purpose. 

The other is even weirder. It is impossible to believe that this is, as 
the romantics declare, one of the Forgotten Ones, somehow turned into 
this figure of a graceless and non-functional being, holding its spare 
head** in an extension. The Brothers who claim that it was beings 
like these who created the First Ones are fools. It is impossible that 
things like these could have had the imagination, or the knowledge, to 
be the creators of our Founders. 

As an artist, I can appreciate the challenge of the cloying softness of 
their lines, so different from our own superior form, but as a member 
of the community I can reject the suggestion that these are anything 
more than examples of the imagination of the Forgotten Ones. 

The romantics are not the only ones with imagination. 

Perhaps these were early models from which the Master Technicians 
of those days worked, improving upon them until they developed the 
Perfect Member. It is challenging to speculate, while painting these 
figures, on what the Forgotten Ones must have really looked like. They 
must have been giant brain-cells in those days to have developed mem- 
bers of the community such as us from such miserable and weak looking 
beginnings. . . . 

* a woman , arms raised. ( Editor) 

* * pilot in space suit, helmet held in one hand ( Editor ) 



WISHFUL THINKING 

This happened to me when I was young, and not old and grey-haired and bent, 
with space-ague as I am today. It was the first time I was in Marsport, a wonderful 
toivn in those days with a good deal of the Old West the way the visi-histories 
describe it. Yes, I know there are no Marylin Monroes and such people in our days, 
and maybe there weren’t any either — but — 

Old Mulligatawney commanded the first freighter I shipped out on, the Elizabeth 
Taylor, named after the legendary Old West heroine. We hit Marsport right on 
schedule and the old man, muttering something to himself told me to stick with him. 

Sometime during the evening we see this girl — the kind of girl you always hoped 
you were going to meet before the ladies, bless them, took over the Government . . . 
Of course 1 get a hopeful gleam in my eye — I was young then— but the old man just 
grumbles, “No sonny,’" and gets a good grip on me just to make sure I understand. 
And you know, when I look back, that’s no girl — that’s a two-legged crocodile! The 
old man told me, afterwards, those Trans-Pavanians could make themselves look the 
way you wanted them to ... / was sure lucky he was with me! 





(3an Influence Others 



With Your Thinking ! 



r 'l 1 RY it some time. Concentrate intently 
upon another person seated in a 
room with you, without his noticing it. 
Observe him gradually become restless 
and finally turn and look in your direc-. 
tion. Simple — yet it is a positive dcm-. 
cnstration that thought generates a 
mental energy which can be projected 
from your mind to the consciousness 
of another. Do you realise how much 
of your success and happiness in life 
depend upon your influencing others? 
Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view— 
to be receptive to your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished 
there were 6 ome way you could impress 
another favorably— get across to 'him 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can 
be transmitted, received, and under- 
stood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous 
accomplishments of mind by. the an- 
cients are now known to be fact — not 
fable. The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidentally, 
accomplished has been a secret long 
cherished by the Rosicrudans— one of 



the schools of andent wisdom existing 
throughout the world. To thousands 
everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicru- 
dans have privately taught this nearly- 
lost art of the practical use of mind 
power. 

This Free Book Points 
Out the Way 

The Rosicrudans (not a religious or- 
ganization) invite you to explore the 
powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelli- 
gent men and women to 60ar to new 
heights of accomplishment. They will 
show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now 
think are beyond your ability. Send 
for a copy of the fasdnating sealed free 
book, “The Mastery of Life,” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its appli- 
cation to your daily affairs. Address 
your request to: Scribe: S. A. N. 

The Rosicrudans 

( AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U. S. A. 




But, after an honest trial, if you’re at 
all like the other men to whom I’ve 
my strange plan, you’ll guard it with your last breath. 



Bass Fishermen will 
Say I’m Crazy . . . 

until they try 
my method! 



Don’t jump at conclusions. I’m not a 
manufacturer of any fancy new lure. I 
have no reels or lines to sell. I’m a profes- 
sional man and make a good living in my 
profession. But my all-absorbing hobby is 
fishing. And, quite by accident, I’ve dis- 
covered how to go to waters that most 
fishermen say are fished out and come in 
with a good catch of the biggest bass that 
you ever saw. The savage old bass that 
got so big, because they were “wise” to 
every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, troll- 
ing, casting, fly fishing, trot line fishing, 
set line fishing, hand line fishing, live bait 
fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, or sein- 
ing. No live bait or prepared bait is used. 
You can carry all of the equipment you 
need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learned in 
twenty minutes — twenty minutes of fas- 
cinating reading. All the extra equipment 
you need, you can buy locally at a cost of 
less than a dollar. Yet with it, you can 
come in after an hour or two of the great- 
est excitement of your life, with a stringer 
full. Not one or two miserable 12 or 14 
inch over-sized keepers — but five or six 
real beauties with real poundage behind 
them. The kind that don’t need a word of 
explanation of the professional skill of the 
man who caught them. Absolutely legal, 
too — in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by 
a little group of professional fishermen. 
Though they were public guides, they 



rarely divulged their method to their pa- 
trons. They used it only when fishing for 
their own tables. It is possible that no man 
on your waters has ever seen it, ever 
heard of it, or ever used it. And when 
you have given it the first trial, you will be 
as closed-mouthed as a man who has sud- 
denly discovered a gold mine. Becau.se 
with this method you can fish within a 
hundred feet of the best fishermen in the 
country and pull in ferocious big ones 
while they come home empty handed. No 
special skill is required. The method is just 
as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
hands of an old timer. My method will be 
disclosed only to those men in each area 
who will give me their word of honor not 
to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you 
how you can try out this deadly method 
of bringing in big bass from your local wa- 
ters. Let me tell you why T let you try out 
my unusual method for the whole fishing 
season without risking a penny of your 
money. Send your name for details of my 
money-back trial offer. There is no charge 
for this information, now or at any other 
time. Just your name is all I need. But I 
guarantee that the information I send you 
will make you a complete skeptic — until 
you decide to try my method! And then, 
your own catches will fill you with dis- 
belief. Send your name, today. This will 
be fun. 

ERIC A. FARE, Highland Park 33, III. 
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ERIC A. FARE, Highland Park 33, Illinois 



Dear Mr. Fare: .Send me complete 
information without any charge and 
without the slightest obligation. tell 
me how I can learn your method of 
catching big bass from waters many 
say are “fished out,’’ even when the 
old timers are reporting “No Luck.” 



Name 



Address 



City 
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State 
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Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 

Sherwin Cody's remarkable invention has enabled more than 
150,000 people to correct their mistakes in English . Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your speech and writing . 



M ANY persons say, "Did you 
hear from him today?” They 
should say, "Have you heard from 
him today?” Some spell "calendar,” 
"calender” or "calander.” Still oth- 
ers say "between you and I” instead 
of "between you and me.” It is as- 
tonishing how often "who” is used 
for "whom,” and how frequently the 
simplest words are mispronounced. 
Few know whether to spell certain 
words with one or two "c’s” or 
"m’s” or "r’s,” or with "ie” or "ei.” 
Most persons use only common 
words — colorless, flat, ordinary, 
their speech and their letters are life- 
less, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show 
themselves lacking the essential 
points of English. 

Wonderful New Invention 

For many years Mr. Cody studied 
the problem of creating instinctive 
habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments, he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which 
you can acquire a better command of 
the English language in only 15 
minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have 
been hurting you. Students of Mr. 
Cody’s method have secured more 
improvement in five weeks than pre- 
viously had been obtained by similar 
pupils in two years! 




SHERWIN CODY 



Learn by Habit— Not by Rules 

Under old methods, rules are 
memorized, but correct habits are 
not formed. Finally the rules them- 
selves are forgotten. The new Sher- 
win Cody method provides for the 
formation of correct habits by calling 
to your attention constantly only the 
mis takes you yourself make. 

Only 15 Minutes a Day 

Nor is there very much to learn. 
In Mr. Cody’s years of experiment- 
ing he brought to light some highly 
astonishing facts about English. 

For instance, statistics 
show that a list of sixty- 
nine words (with their 
repetitions) make up 
more than half of all our 
speech and letter writing . 

Obviously, if one 
could learn to spell, use, 
and pronounce these 
words correctly, one 
would go far toward 
eliminating incorrect 
spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. 



Similarly, Mr. Cody proved that 
there were no more than one dozen 
fundamental principles of punctua- 
tion. If we mastered these principles 
there would be no bugbear of punc- 
tuation to handicap us in our writing. 

Finally, he discovered that twenty- 
five typical errors in grammar con- 
stitute nine-tenths of our everyday 
mistakes. When one has learned to 
avoid these twenty-five pitfalls, how 
readily one can obtain that facility 
of speech denoting a person of 
breeding and education 1 

When the study of English is 
made so simple it becomes clear that 
progress can be made in a very short 
time. No more than fifteen minutes 
a day is required. Fifteen minutes, 
not of study, but of fascinating prac- 
tice ! Students of Mr. Cody’s method 
do their work in any spare moment 
they can snatch. They do it riding to 
work, or at home. They take fifteen 
minutes from time usually spent in 
profitless reading or amusement. The 
results really are phenomenal. 

FREE — Book on English 

A book explaining Mr. Cody’s 
remarkable method is yours for the 
asking. If you are ever embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if you 
cannot instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your 
ideas, this free book, "How You 
Can Master Good English' — in 15 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a reve- 
lation to you. Send the coupon or a 
letter or postal card for it now. No 
agent will call. SHERWIN CODY 
COURSE IN ENGLISH, 1224 Cen- 
tral Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 

1224 Centra! Drive, Port Washington, N.Y. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my 
part, your free book, "How You Can Master 
Good English — in 15 Minutes a Day." No 
agent will call. 



Name .. 
Address 



Please print plainly 



Zone No. 

City (if any) State 

0 If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 




